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LITERATURE. 








HAWKSWELL PLACE. 


PART FIRST. 


With greyly-pencill’d clouds the twilight creeps 
Silent along the slope of purple wold, 
Upon whose brow a ling’ring sun-touch sleeps, 
Like eye of faded love caressing cold. 
Wreaths of white mist, noiseless as spirits, rise 
From the deep hollows of the autumn hills, 
Steal ghastly up, as day-light slowly dies 
Hov’ring on skirts of woods and haunting rills ; 
Hanging in mystery over darkling pools, 
Which hidden lurk in wild, lone, moorland spots ; 
Winding about midst stilly wooded knolls 
Where the mass’d, fallen foliage, lies and rots ; 
Drooping unwelcome over cottage eaves, 
Or gliding, ghost-like, round the church-yard graves ; 
Melting in noisome dews on russet leaves, 
Shrouding the night in their soft, fleecy waves. 


From out the dark, bronzed sbade or ancient woods, 

Peer gables, moss’d with lichens grey and hoar ; 
Witb rose and ivy tangles, wreathed in floods, 

Are mullion’d windows quaintly draperied o’er. 
In the deep porch the lurking winds lie mute, 

Death’s silence guards the broken, latchless door ; 
The weed-grown pathways echo to no foot— 

To one swift foot shall echo never more! 
Yet, always through the dim and murky night, 

When darkness comes with neither moon nor star, 
Shoots out into the mist a glowing light 

From one low window, shining straight and far : 
A light of cheery fire, of sparkling brand, 

High piled upon the hearthstone’s ample space ; 
No cot, no hall, no place in the land 

Shows ever brighter hearth than Hawkewell Place. 


One ancient room still wears a look of home— 
A look of home some fifty years ago ; 
You half expect to see the master come, 
And sit him down to rest, all tired and low 
Old pictures smile familiar from the wall, 
Old books upon old tables dusty lie ; 
Rich, faded curtains, on dim carpets fall, 
The antique chairs are stiff, and worn, and high. 
The leaping flames the ruddy wainscot fill, 
Above the mantel, towers a broken glass ; 
All is so hushed—so coldly, deadly still, 
That almost you could hear a shadow pass. 


With dreamy eye, but heart and ear awake, 
Dame Avice sits beside the glowing brands ; 

She prays, then lists, then prays for his dear sake, 
Who wanders far away in unknown lands. 

Thus has she watched for thirty years and more ; 
Stiff eld has come upon her, ali unheard ; 

She wearies not, though oft her heart is sore : 
Deapairs not, though her hope is long deferred. 


Hoar-finger’d Ruin crumbles wali and gate ; 
Windows are dark with matted leaves and flowers ; 
The spider weaves her web in rooms of state ; 
Tbe unroof’d hall stands wide to heaven’s showers. 
But this was Azs, and he may come again 
Without a warniug word—come as he went ; 
There, through long years, his favourite books have lain, 
There Avice waits, her faith and hope unspent. 
Dimly the pictures of old times return, 
Freighted with sorrow, wash’d and worn with tears ; 
And yet, in tracing them, her heart will burn, 
Forgotten all that chilling waste of years. 
Her master’s gentle tone, his grave sad face, 
His quiet student ways and dreamy air, 
His lustrous eyes—those eyes like all his race— 
So beautiful, yet thunder-fraught with care. 
These ehine upon her still from out their frame, 
Tender and kind ; but she remembers well 
A moment when they flash’d with lightning flame ; 
Then, o’er them darkness, like a curtain, fell. 


PART SECOND. 
In the dim rooms a strange fresh voice went singing, 
And he would sit and listen in his chair, 
While ev’ry pulse in his proad heart was ringing 
To that sweet tone an echo of despair. 
A sunny face would come with wild, shy smile, 
To beckon Cousin Percie out to play ; 
And thougk his strong heart writhed and burn’d the while, 
He would be firm, and frown that face away. 


A soft white arm oft round his neck would coil, 
No clasp of serpent deadlier in its might ; 
He put it off, and sought, in night-long toil, 
To quench his passion’s loved yet fearful light. 
If her bright perfumed hair but touched his cheek, 
It burnt in pain for many a tortured hour ; 
If her small rosy lips a kiss did seek, 
His soul was melted by their wondrous power. 
Melted, and weak, and wav’ring for a day, 
Mad-happy with wild hopes and wilder dreams, 
Till with the purple tinge of swift decay, 
One deadly thought swept off their roseate beams, 


Half-child, half-woman, vain, as women are, 
Yet tender, loving, passionate, and proud ; 
To him an angel, gracious, kind, and fair, 
At whose bright feet his heart unwilling bow’d. 
The little hands that once would blind his eyes, 
The mimic voice that bade him guess who pass’d, 
Teased him no more ; instead, a blush would rise ; 
The friendly time was gone—she loved at last. 





Counsel he took within his stern, closed heart, 
Most bitter counsel in the night’s dead hour ; 
“ We love—we love ; for this we two must part : 
The curse is on us both—it yet may lour! 
O God, my God! Thou givest me strength to bear 
This heavy, burning cross, through my dark life, 
Shelter Thou Lilian from all earthly care, 
Keep her aloof from anguish and from strife ! 
My heritage—a heritage of sorrow— 
Never will I bequeath to son of mine,— 
To tremble daily for the dread to-morrow, 
Till lost is reason—all of man divine. 
From Thee I ask but patience, O my God! 
Patience to live my span of sunless days, 
Calmly to look beyond the lifted rod, 
While I thread out the rest of this dark maze!’’ 


A summer night it was when he departed, 
Moonlight and starlight, bush’d as death or sleep ; 

Still firm and true, he went, though broken-hearted, 
Yet not too proud or firm at last to weep. 

Dame Avice saw her master near the limes, 
Looking up skyward, with uncover’d head, 

As if be pray’d, or listen’d to soft chimes, 
Or wavelets trickling o’er a stony bed. 


In that dim bour he listen’d to bis heart, 

To fond warm pleadings far more sweet than bells, 
Or voice of many waters when they part 

Witb foamy Naiads in their sparkiing cells. 
Listen’d and linger’d till temptation grew 

Almost too strong for his quick, conscious soul ; 
Sweet Passion round his heart ber trammels threw, 

Urging submission to her soft contro). 


On him his race’s curse might never fall ; 
Was not his reason strong, his spirit clear ? 





us: we became cold, distant, and excessively polite. When we happened 
to meet, which was but seldom, the subject of books was carefully tabooed, 
and we discussed farming or hunting, or other cheerful matter, in which, 
no doubt, we were much interested; but when we would meet accident- 
ally at some ancient book-shop—perhaps in quest of the same treasure— 
we would glare at each other with eyes of distrust and defiance ; and 
then would arise certain unholy ecenes, whereof excited gestures and 
loud angry voices made not the least portion. I can fancy we must have 
been like rival lovers after the same mistress ; not that I profess to know 
how such folk manage their affairs. 

About this time, I observed what was to me a very welcome announce- 
ment—a notification in some literary journal to the effect that “the rare 
and valuable library of a nobleman lately deceased would shortly be sub- 
mitted to public competition.” That is always the appropriate phrase 
on such occasions. It further set forth, that the said collection comprised 
“a choice and varied assortment of the classics ; many tall copies in 
good order and excellent preservation ;” concluding with the tempting 
assurance that not a few were “in fine condition and sumptuous - 
ings.’? One must have had an anchorite’s heart to be insensible to such 
a bill of fare. Accordingly, I sat myself down comfortably, in order to 
make my way by easy stages through the long catalogue of dainties be- 
fore me. First in the van were the usual ponderous * Fathers’—I have 
never met a catalogue without its ‘ Father” of some date or other—then 
more heavy artillery, in the shape of commentaries on Scripture and 
swollen dictionaries ; then came a flood of Gutbrie’s Gazetteers, Specta- 
tore, and Lives of the Poets: when, lo! in a modest page, surrounded by 
its brother classics, and shrinking from the public eye, my eye lighted on 
the long-sought, the long-wished-for Elzevir! There it was, set forth 
with all its titles and qualifications, its vellum pages and original bind- 
ing ; with those uncomfortable words, “ very rare,” coming immediately 
after. I say uncomfortable, for those two little words were significant of 
eager bidders and high prices. Nevertheless, I was in a high state of ex- 
citement. I would go up to London, fling down the gauntlet to all the 
world, and return triumphant with the celebrated Elzevir Veoptulemus ; 
aye, even though I had to pawn my dukedom for it, or rather the mode- 
rate competescy which serves me for an independence. All that night, 
while ruminating, as is my wont, before turning round to sleep, I 
that auction-scene running riot in my brain ; nor could I put away from 





bad put away Life’s dearest charm of all, 
or such a vague, uncertain, distant fear? 


“Be strong to suffer, be not weak to sin,”’ 

Whieper’d God’s warner in his shrinking ear ; 
Be strong, and overcome! if Passion win, 

Peace shall pass from thee, leaving with thee Fear— 
A chill dim spectre—ever at thy side, 

Witb outspread frozen wings ‘twixt thee and Heaven, 
A shadow of the grave, and ebbing tide, 

Thy heart upon it from the Life-shore driven.” 


“ Lilian, sweet Lilian, wake from out thy dream! 
Wake, Lilian!” sigh’d the night-wind ’gainst the pane ; 
“QO, Lilian! say farewell!’ The white moonbeam 
Crept to her eyes, and kiss’d them once again. 
A wavering smile toy’d on her parted lips, 
While Percie’s name stole from them, dreamy low, 
Like zepbyr playing on the daisy-tips, 
When falls the rain-dew, silent, soft, and slow. 
‘“*Q, Lilian, he is gone!” The winds made moan, 
All mournfully, against the window-pane. 
“ Sweet Lilian, wake and weep, for he is gone— 
Percie is gone—is gone—nor comes again!”’ 


(Parts Ill. and IV. next week.) 
$$ 
HISTORY OF A SMALL QUARTO. 


You see that small quarto on the third shelf? That, sir, is the cele- 
brated Elzevir Veoptolemus, printed on vellum, with a two-inch margin ! 
Liber rarissimus ! I could tell you an odd story about that book, if you 
would care to hear it? Very well, then. 

It is now many years since I first became a book-collector. Elzevirs 
were my great craze. Look at that endless file of books running round 
the room : those, sir, are all Elzevirs, recruited, with infinite pains and 
trouble, in every quarter of the reading world—in the purlieus of Holy- 
well Street, the nooks and crannies of Ghent and Bruges, and on the 
parapets of the Pont Neuf and the Quay Voltaire. In a few years, I had 
gathered together a noble collection, but, uofortunately, not a complete 
one ; for the celebrated Elzevir Veoptolemus was wanting ; and, as ill-luck 
would have it, the celebrated Elzevir \Veoptolemus was not to be had for 
love or money. I was not ao foolish as to reckon much on the former of these 
powerful incentives to human action; I placed all my confidence in a 
judicious expenditure of the latter, and in my own unwearying exertions. 
My fingers acquired a sort of rhubarb tint from the greasy dust which 
accumulates on the leaves of venerable volumes. I ran uatold risks in 
exploring infected alleys in cholera times. It was of no use; the cele- 
brated Elzevir Veoptolemus was not forthcoming—mine remained a 
maimed and impaired collection—the keystone was wanting in the arch, 
and I became moody and desponding. 

Not long after, the Rev. Doctor Manutius, of the University of Oxford, 
obtained a curacy in the neighbourhood—a quiet, retiring, and somewhat 
atrabilarious man, but still one of the right sort. You will understand 
what I mean by one of the right sort : he was a bibliopbilist like myself. 
We found each other out in the first five minutes, and became sworn 
friends ; we presented each other with the freedom of our respective 
libraries ; we discussed our various treasures. I had the pleasure of 
shaking his confidence in his magnificent Caxton, while he gently pointed 
out to me that my matchless and unique Winkin de Worde was spurious. 
On the whole, we got on together much in the style of Monkbarns and bis 
friend Sir Arthur Wardour ; only condour compels me to admit that the 
storms and impatience were all on my side. 

But about this time there occurred a circumstance which at first puz- 
zled me not a little, aud, to say the truth, disquieted me exceedingly. 
The flourishing Elzevirian produce, which hitherto I required only to 
cull and gather at my leisure, now began to fall off and wither. All on 
@ sudden, a blight had come upon the face of the land; there wasa 
“ plentiful scarcity” abroad. The little vellum-clad objects which, in m 
various wanderings, I had marked as y own peculiar prey, I would find, 
on my return, borne away by the spoiler’s hand, and sold into bondage. 
At last it flashed upon me at once there was a rival in the field, or rather 
in the market! There was auother worshipper of the Elzevir Dagon ; 
and that rival { was not long in discovering to be a certain serpent I had 
been fostering in my bosom: the Rev. Doctor Manutius had caught the 
Elzevir fever—and from me, I now believe. 





After this discovery, a dark cloud seemed to have settled down between 






me, til! near morning-dawa, the image of my triumphant exit with the 
long-sought Elzevir under my arm. Bat then a thought struck me, which 
sent a chill through me: What if that other—the serpent aforesaid— 
should make his way to the scene of contest, should beard me there, and 
—fearful thought !—succeed in wresting my prize from me. As I con- 
jured up this picture, my heart suok within me, all chance of win- 
ning the coveted prizé seemed to fade away ; and for the rest of that 
~—- I was fiercely overridden with bideous nightmares and book- 
gobline. 

At length the awfal morning arrived, and I found myself—uncon- 
sciously I confees—proceeding by private ways, and with a very conspi- 
rator-like gait, towards the train which was to convey me to London. I 
saw no symptoms of the enemy—drew a long breath when I found we 
were at last fairly off ; and one o’clock found me at the scene of action, 
waiting the fulfilment of my destiny. 

After all, there is something melancholy in these ruthless book-holo- 
causts, this violent dismembering of libraries. I always think of the 
rough usage those noble placid creatures, endowed as they are with a 
world-of wisdom, are exposed to—how, after years of repose and tender 
treatment from their master, they are, at bis decease, cruelly dragged 
down from those warm shelves where they have nestled together so long, 
and are there and then flung into chests, and nailed down—how they are 
set forth and exposed in public places as ina slave market, and handed 
over at the sound of the hammer to strange owners—by these to be im- 
mured in low noisome places, or pitilessly exposed to wind and ruin, and 
inclement weather. ell, well! But to return. 

The scale commenced. There was the usual strange mixture of buyers 
—from the Jew-bidder and the wealthy Christian amateur, to the gentle- 
man who represents the British Museum and the British nation. There 
was what is called a brisk competition, and so we soon had made deep 
head-way in thc catalogue. We were drawing nearer and nearer to the 
loadstar : it is now only one or two off—my heart beat nervously. 

“ Now, gentlemen,” said he of the rostrum, “ let me call your attention 
to this singularly—er—choice and—er—unique volume. What you 
please for it. You will observe it is in fine preservation, printed on vel- 
lum, with a two-inch margin, and in the original binding! Make a bid- 
ding, if you please.” 

I then saw my precious volume given over into the hands of the Philis- 
tines. In a few seconds, it had been felt all over, weighed, held up to 
the light by various hands in different stages of obscuration. Then some 
one did make a bid; and at the signal, away they went full cry, jostling 
one another, shouting together, and striving with all manner of conten- 
tion who should call the unconscious volume his own. I had determined 
to make what is called a “ waiting race ;” so, as their sound and fury 
began to abate, I struck in with a modest bid. Again the strife raged 
high, again the air was darkened; then, as before, the contest began to 
languish, then to die away altogether. And now was heard the persua- 
sive accents of the auctioneer, dealing forth what Mr. Carlyle calls “ un- 
utterable cram.” “ Going, going, gentlemen. Once more let me entreat 
your attention to this ¢ru/y magnificent spec imen—in short, a most—er 
—desirable copy. Going, going! Such an opportunity may never occur 
again. Going, once! (pause), twice! twice! (pause), third and /ast 
time (pause, hammer suspended). Shew it round.” 

There was I tortured and tantalised. The poor book passes once more 
under the admiring fingers of the unwashed, and again the storm rages 
high. Again is its fate on the verge of being decided, and it is miracu- 
lously rescued from, as it were, the jaws of death. But there is an end 
to all things: there came a time when all the honeyed accents of the 
auctioneer were unavailing—the iteration of its various qualities, “ the 
vellum pages,”’ and “ the two-inch margin,”’ became at last inefficacious ; 
and, finally, the long-coveted treasure was knocked down to me for a not 
very extravagant sum. 

On occasions of extraordinary jubilation, I always feel tempted to set 
to singing or posturing, or to make myself ridiculous in some way or 
other ; so, fearful of committing myself, I clutched my book ia silence, 
and made my way into the open air. Oace in the street, I scarcely 
seemed to feel the ground under me, and flew along, laughing idiotically 
to myself. Whilst turning @ corner in this insane fashion, I was suddenly 
brought up by coming in contact with an individual of equally excited 
demeanour. : 

* Am I late ?—is it sold?’ said a gasping voice, which I had no diffi- 
culty in recoguising. 

“Why, yes,” said 1, Doctor Manutius. I have been a little before- 
hand with you; but cheer up—better luck another time.” As I spoke, I 
was conscious of the smile of triumph lurking about the corners of my 
mouth. 





“ You have been fortunate, very fortunate,” said he, half mechanically ; 
‘ and as he spoke, he drew a deep sigh—so deep, that on the instant I for- 
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got all our little jealousies aud aaimosities, and really felt for bis disap- 
pointment. ; . 

Finding him in eo desponding a mood, [ made bim promise to spend the 
evening of our return bome with me—in short, have a field-night with 
the Elzevir, and left bim for some business of my own. : 

Well, sir, we were at length at home again, the night came, and with 
it my friend, in a siill more desolate condition than when in London. We 
had rather a dismal time of it. I was in good spirits enough myself; 
but the desponding figure before me acted as an effectual damper or wet- 
blanket on any effort at being jovial. It was only when his eyes fell 
upon tbe Elzevir, which was set forth upon the desk ia all the pride and 
glory of its two-inch margin and original binding, that he seemed to re- 
cover anything of his old spirits and animation. All the night long he 
was perpetually bandling it and fondling it, and turning over its delicate 
pages with tender fingers, ever and anon drawing deep and heavy sighs. 

I was almost tempted to laugh at what seemed to me an absurd piece 
of sensibility ; but I checked myself in time, and only shrugged my 
shoulders. ; 

He followed me with wistful eyes as I proceeded to place it among its 
brethren on the shelf, and then rose and hastily wished me good-night. 

Just as we got to the ball-door, be suddenly recollected that he had 
left one of his gloves bebind, and insisted, over-earnestiy as it seemed to 
me, on going back to look for it himself. Presently he reappeared witb 
it, wished me a hurried good night, and departed. : 

“ Well, well!” said I, half aloud, ae [ sank down among the cushions 
of my studying-chair, “ it is really incomprehensible how a man of sense 

like Dr. Manatias can take the loss of a book so much to heart! Why, 
really now, I believe I have philosophy enough to—to””—— The remato- 
der of this reflection perished etill-born ; for at that instant my eye was 
arrested by what seemed in the distance to be something like a hiatus tn 
the close files of my sacred shelf—a prospect which sent a chill through 
me, 20d made me shake and shiver like an aspen-leaf. A 

I enatched up the candle, and flew to the book-case. The fatal hiatus 
was there in all its hideous reslity—my pearl of great price was goue: 

It flashed upon me in an instant who was the spoiler. I knew at once 
who it was that had thus traitorously outraged my domestic hearth, 
This, forsooth, was the glove be bad forgotten! “A glove without its 
fellow!” added I bitterly. Bat what should Ido? Rush on the instant 
to his house, drag him from his bed, and force him to surrender my trea- 
sure? No; that would be too mada proceeding. Perhaps he had only 
borrowed it, and would restore it in the morniog. — Borrowed it! Pshaw! 
a likely story! No panies I would wait till morning. And so I did wait, 

assing the night wearily enough. 
. Next been I found myself betimes at the door of the Rev. Dr. Ma- 
nutius. I bad come determined to rescue my abducted volume at all ba- 
zards ; so let him look to it. Was Dr. Manutius at home? I inquired ia 
as calm accents as 1 could command. No; he had gone away that morn- 
ing early. “Gone!” I almost shrieked—* gone! Where ?—whea ? 
how? what did he mean?—what was be about? What had I done to 
him to deserve such treatment? Had I ever injured him?’’—and more 
to the same effect, to the utter confounding of the menial at the door. 
Would I sit down for a moment ?—would be fetch a glass ot water? 
Better fetch a policeman, 1 muttered. When would he be back ?—Most 
certainly by the end of the week. 

I need not eay what a wretched week that was for me—what a week of 
hopes and fears! At times, especially when the fatal biatus met my eye, 
I felt like a lioness robbed of ove of her whelps, and raved against par- 
sons in sheep’s clothing. At other times, a moody desponding fit would 
come over me, and I would sit guzing at the vacant space with feelings 
not unlike those with which the empty chair of a deceased friend is re- 

arded, 
. Weil, sir, that weary week came to an end at Jast, and at an uunata- 
rally early hour iu the morning 1 was standing before the hall-door of this 
literary privateer. The crisis was at hand.—-Yes, be was at home. Would 
I walk in? I pushed past the servant, aud walked straight into the 
parlour. 

He was seated at the table writing, and, on my entrance, rose to meet 
me. 

“ You are welcome, my dear sir,” said he, putting out bis hand; “1 
am very glad tosee you.” 

“So am I,” I replied, ratber bluffly—* very glad; and, by the way, 
if you have quite done with my book, you would oblige me by letting 
me huve it.” 

He looked at me rather puzzled for a while; and then going to 
the book-shelf, brought over a work I bad lent him a month or so before. 

“ What stuff!” exclaimed I indignantly ; ‘ you know very well this is 
not the book I want.” 

“ Then what other work have I of yours, pray 

I was petrified at this brazen manner of carrying it of. ; 

* Do you mean to tell me,” said I, speaking very slowly. and fixing my 
eyes upon bim—‘ do you mean to tell me that you never took away my 
Hizevit from my house ?” 

He turued deadly pale at this thrust, and hung down his head without 
epeaking. At length he faltered out: “Thisis a very poor joke, sir!” 

“Yes,” said I vebemently, “it is a very poor joke—a mean and a pi- 
tiful one! Come, what is the use of these tricky evasions? Speak out 

like » man, and tell me what you bave done with my book!” 

He turned paler than before. 

“*] bave not been well of late. 
me !”’ 

“Not without my book! Take care—take care—Doctor Manu- 
tius, what you are doing ; don’t drive me to extremities—to (here [I 
almost dropped my voice to a whisper)—to—expose you !” 

“JT am very ill—leave me, if you please !” 

* Very well, very well,” said I, putting my bat on, and striding furi- 
ously out of the room. “On your own head be it!” As I paced down 
the avenue, I believe I was perfectly beside myself with rage. It seemed 
£0 monstrous that a man calling himself my friend should secretly pos- 
sess himself of aud detain a book belonging to another person—ali from 
bis mania after rare books! And after all my pains and anxieties, and 
ali my sleepless nights, to have my dearly purchased treasure torn from 
me in this lawless manner. ‘‘ Never mind,” said I, compressing my hat 
over my brows, as they say in the novels; ‘he shall pay for this yet. I’) 
make him disgorge his plunder, if there's law in the country !” 

At this precise moment, while in this amiable frame of mind, I chanced 
to meet a certain fox-hunting squire of the neighbourhood, who, it se2ms, 
held the Rev. Dr. Maoutius in no very high estimation. He at once per- 
ceived my excited state. ‘ What!” eaid he; been fighting with the doc- 
tor, as usual ;”’ and with that be proceeded to cross-examine me, until I 
was induced to unfold to him the tale of my wrongs. I was sorry for it 
afterwards, for I had intended to have waited a little ; but in my angry 
mood, to have a sympathiser at my elbow was too tempting to resist. 
When I had finished, he burst into a trae bunting explosion of laughter, 
and left me exclaiming : “I knew it would endin this way! Didn’t I al- 
ways say he would come to be transported ?”’ 

t fell out that my fox huuting friend sat next a maiden-lady at dinner 
that day ; and to her he imparted a new and improved version of what 
he had heard in the morning. Before two days, the whole neighbourhood 
were “in possession” ot the exciting narrative ; and the history of my 
unfortunate E zevir was bruited far and wide withia the length and 
breadth of the parish. It is the brilliant Jesuit Strada who traces the 
progress of a rumour—likening it to the rain upon the bouse-tops, which 
runs on slowly from tile to tile, until fioally it splashes down into the 
open street. d 

And so the tale of Dr. Manutius and my book crept on, and passed from 
mouth to mouth, until finally it came to the kyowledge of the rector 
himself. Then came mysterious meetings and conclaves at the Vicarage, 
and cloge correspondence ; aud at last, ove night, a dark rumour went 
abroad through the village that the Rev Dr. Manutius had been dismissed 
from his curacy. ; 

I was sitting in my little study that night when this intelligence reached 
me, and I confess it fell upou me Jike a clap of thunder. I felt myself to 
be a guilty being, thus to have sacrificed the welfare of a fellow creature 
for a thing of leaves and parchment. And yet, what right had he to help 
himself to my property? He nad unquestionably broaght this disaster 
upon bis own head. Siill, | could not shut out from myself the thought 
that this was my doing—that my indiscreet tongue need not have pub- 
lished abroad the indiscretion ot a brother bibliophilist—an indiscretion 
which certainly did not merit so weighty a puuishment. And then there 

was the picture of the poor book-worshipper going forth with ignomy 
upon the world, and the fiager of scorn and old maidendom pointed afver 
him. Unsder pressure of these weary thoughts, I begaa to feel dismal and 
uncomfortable, and tarning to my usual consolers in such Cases, weut to 
my book-shelves for a folio of comfort and philosophy. As I was draw- 
ing forth the reverend sage, somewhat impatiently, I confess, I chanced 
to shake the shelves overhead, when, lo! there was a scuffling sound be- 
hind, and a volume clad io the familiar vellum raimeat came fluttering 


down upon the ficor! 


» 


Leave me now, I beg of you—leave 


It wasa wild raging night, and the anow coming down in sweeping 
drifts. It was nearly midnight by the time Ibad reached Dr. Manutius’s ; 
but even when afar off I could see by the light that glimmered ia the win- 
dow that my poor friend was up and making ready for his going forth, I 
must have presented a strange sight as 1 stood at the hall door, all 
whitened over with the snow-flikes, and completely exhausted with bat- 
tling against the storm. I did not wait for explanations or inquiries, but 
walked straight into the parlour. : 

He had been putting together a few of his cherished books and rarities, 
and was now sitting back in his chair with bis face buried in bis hands; 
and when, on my entrance, he looked up, I was shocked by the change 
the events of the last few days had wrought in his features. 

I told him all ; and poured all my regrets and sorrows, mingled with 
bitter invectives, against the unconscious cause. I told him that I should 
never forgive myself, and that it should be a lesson to me to my dying 
day—that it was not too late, thank Heaven! He listened, and forgave! 
only gently repreachiog me for not having more confidence in bim ; and 
ere we parted that night, or rather that morning, 1 bad taken the preci- 
ous Elzevir from my bosom, and conjured him to accept and keep it, in 
token that he had forgiven and forgotten the troubles of which I had 
been the author. But this he would not do. It would be connected— 
and naturally so—with associations of too painful a character. Besides, 
he knew well what a sacrifice I was making. 

Well, sir, I believe I have nothing more of importance to ad@. Dr. 
Manatius is now Dean Maoutius, F.A.S.—a distinction, | am happy to 
say, I was allowed to have some share in obtaining for him. 
And that, sir, is the history of the small quarto you now hold in your 
hand! 

i 
A PEEP INTO THE PRINCIPALITIES. 
( Concluded.) 

A British uniform, we are proud to say, is respected everywhere ; and 
stroug as may have been the prejudices of England against Austria dur- 
ing the war, we must acknowledge that ia our own experience we never 
detected the slightest want of courtesy on the part of the Austrians towards 
ourselves, On the contrary, whenevera favour could be conferred, when- 
ever a kindness, however trifling, could be rendered, it was sure to be 
offvre! to the British uniform, which every Austrian official seemed to 
respect and recognise. The officers of the Austrian army themselves are 
almost invariably gentlemen, the highest aristocracy deeming it a privi- 
lege to serve their sovereign : and althongh in these days it seems a vea- 
ata questio whether an army ought or ought aot to be officered by gen- 
tlemen in the field, we confess to a prejudice in favour of the method, at 
least whilst in quarters. Of the courtesy and kinduess shown to ourselves 
by the highest as well as the lowest, we cannot speak too strongly, and 
the duly in which we were engaged brought us much in contact with 
Government employés of all ranks. Ere we had been twelve hours in 
Bacharest, we waited upon Count Coronini, the general commanding the 
whole army of occupation then iu the Principalities, aud received bis 
warmest encouragement and support ; whilst uot only did he expreas his 
kind feelings for the Engliss army, and sympathy with the hardships and 
privations they were even then undergoing in that disastrous siege, witb 
all the detaiis of which he seemed pertectly well acquainted, but likewise 
acknowledged to aa ardent admiration for the British people, and a hope 
that his own nation and oars might be seen side by side in the great 
struggle for Karopean liberty then waging in the Crimea. This officer’s 
Character and conduct have of late been canvassed so freely in the affair 
of Colonel Turr, that it is only just that each side of the question should 
be beard, and at the risk of repeatiog an oft-told tale, we should be glad 
to recapitulate some of the circumstances attending Colonel Tu r’s ar- 
rest, circumstances of which, from our prolonged stay in Austria and 
Hungary during the autumn of 1855, we bad fair opportunities of testing 
the accuracy. Without adopting the extreme views of either party, the 
one of whom is for exalting Turr to the rank of martyr, whilt the other 
would brand him for a renegade, we are willing to allow that, like most 
of his countrymen, this Hungarian was a very fine fellow and an enthu- 
siastic soldier. The fact of his nationality has, perhaps more thau any- 
thiog else, created a teeling of sympatby in bis favour; and people in 
Eagland, who are by no means prone to sift the conduct of their favour- 
ites—at all events till they have dethroned them from their pedestals— 
gave Turr much undeserved credit for his desertion from the Austrian 
army, as the self-devoted act of a man who would not be induced to serve 
agaiost his own countrymen. “ Here was a fiue fellow,” they said,“ who 
preferred certain death if taken, to joining the ranks of the oppressor 
against his own people,—who threw away position, character, life itself, 
rather than draw his sword against Huogary,—and who, on the first op 
portunity, re-enters his owa profession, in the service of Bugland, ever 
the assertor of freedom, and then engaged ia a fierce and desperate con 
flict with the great arch-enemy of liberty in general, and of the Hun- 
garians in particular. Almost under the British colours, at all events 
eogaged on duty as a British officer, this man is wantonly arrested by the 
inyrmidoms of Austria, our covert enemy, or at best our faithless friend ; 
his British uniform is torn from his back, and he is paraded about in a 
neutral country, nay, in the very territory of an ally, previous to impri- 
sonment for life, if not to a violent and disgraceful death.” These argu 
ments we have heard urged a hundred times, and very ad captandum 
such arguments are till divested of their plating, when they are constantly 
found, however excellent in themselves, to fall to the ground, owing to 
their deficiency in one necessary ingredient,—namely, truth. Now let 
us review the real facts of the case, and see whether we have not, more 
nostro, rather ran away with a one-sided statement, which corresponded 
with our own preconceived notions and tendeucy to self-delusion. Col, 
Tiurr (if colonel indeed he ever was), a Hungarian by birth, served, like 
many more of his countrymen, in the Austrian army. That army he 
thought fit to desert when on active service and in presence of an enemy 
—notin his own country, not face to face with brothers and relatives 
struggling for their freedom, butin one of the Italian campaigos. Suchan 
act, by the regulations of the Austrian service, entails the punishment 
of death on the culprit. His name, with the number of his regiment, is 
posted on the door of every barrack, and he is accounted dead in Jaw, 
even if he should never be retaken and executed. With this doom bang- 
ing over him, Turr entered the service of Great Britain, doubtless with 
the noblest intentions, and we have already said, that from the little we 
koow of him individually, we believe him to bew gallant and fearless 
mau. Iu prosecution of his duty he was sent into Wallachia, and em- 
ployed in some service connected, we believe, with the Laad Transport. 
In Bucharest he soon became as well kuown as the Hospodar himself, but 
unfortunately Bucharest was then occupied by an Austrian corps d’armée, 
and no less uafortunately the very regiment to which Turr had previously 
belonged formed part of that division, the whole of which was under the 
command of Count Coronini. The Austrians have never been deficient 
in the esprit de corps which becomes a soldier, aud both officers and _pri- 
vates seem to have been keenly alive to the insult thus offered them in 
the presence of a deserter from their own regiment, whose bame was 
posted as such at their own barrack-gate, walking at large and in a posi- 
tion of responsibility, protected by a uniform, under their very noses, 

Any military man can easily comprehend such a feeling; nor would 
he be surprised to learn that frequent representatious, couched in the 
strongest language consistent with respect, were made to Count Coronini 
on the subject. Zhe general was obliged to take notice of them; the 
gentleman was anxious to avoid a difficulty out of which no good could 
atise, and which might lead to the most unpleasant results—he sent Tarr 
uo less than éiree private messages, edireating him to leave the towa, 
and carry on his duties elsewhere. The Hungarian, however, thought it 
advisable to bring the affair to an issue, and utterly disregarded the gene- 
ral’s warning. Military amour propre could stand it no longer, and Tir 
was arrested by a guard of Austrian soldiers; “ bis clothes torn from his 
back,”’ say his partisans, ‘ aud a Coarse soldier’s great-coat thrown over 
his person.” His blue coat taken off, say we, by Count Coronini’s espe- 
cial orders, that no disrespect might be inferred to the British uniform, 
aod the prisoner clad in the regimentals of that corps to which he be- 
longed, aud from which he bad deserted. 

Of course, there was an immediate appeal to the British consul. Mr. 
Colquboun, with the tact and spirit for which be is well kuown at Bu 
charest, made a cool but determined remonstrance. “I arrest bim as an 
Austrian deserter,” said Count Corouini. ‘“ Oa your responsibility, M. le 
General,” replied Mr. Colquhoun. But these two men, gentlemen in every 
sense of the word, never for a moment had the slightest personal dffer- 
ence ou the subject. Count Coronivi immediately proceeded to Vienna 
to report the whole circumstance in person to his Government, and to 
take the Emperor’s commands upon the subject. Report says that he 
stated opeuly ‘be should break his sword if bis Imperial master did not 
bear him oat in his proceedings.” From our koowiedge of the man, we 
should say nothing was more unlikely than his making any threat half so 
Quixotic and uncailed for. Ere long every coffee-room, every salon in 








ple took it up, and discussed it asa party question, for or against Great 
Britain. The general inclivation, we are bound to conf ss, was concilia- 
tory towards our country. Military men spoke of it as a matter of feel- 
ing more than of right. “What would you do yourselves in a similar 
case 2” was the constant question we were asked by Austrian officers, 
“ We should be willing to abide by the decision of any three English offi- 
cers, but we should not like to be dictated to by the Times.” This we 
bave heard over and over again. Meanwhile, Tiirr was imprisoned : 
many people thought be would be executed. He himself, we believe, was 
quite prepared for such a result; but the two Governments came to a 
tacit understanding on the subject ; and after a few weeks’ imprisonment, 
if we are pot mistaken, in the fortress of Comorn, the Hungarian was set 
at liberty. We have since then seen him more than ouce at Coustantino- 
ple, and @ very handsome, fine-looking fellow he is. 

Now, with the question of interuational right we do not intend to med- 
die. It is still a point of discussion whether the Austrian occupation of 
the Principalities entitled them to seize deserters upon a neutral goil. 
What we do insist upon is the kindly and courteous couduct throughout 
of Count Coroniui, who has been most unjustly vilified and abused for his 
share in the transaction. Had he dene less than be did, he would bave 
failed io his duty as a soldier. As it was, be stretched every point to keep 
clear of a disagreeable and most untoward dispute. As is usually the 
case, the birds went open-eyed into the net of the fowler: Quem Deus 
vult perdere, prius dementat, 

It seems strange to see a Turkish pacha with a box at the opera. There 
is a charming little theatre at Bucharest, remarkably well supported by 
the inhabitants, and on entering it for the firat time, we confess we were 
somewhat surprised to receive a polite message from the pacha. request- 
ing our company in his stage-box. It was most comfortably fitted up, 
with an ante-room into which his Excellency could retire and smoke hig 
pipe when he was bored with the performances—a result at which he very 
svon arrived—ané piled with all sorts of cushions and contrivances for 
his ease and comfort during the representation. He was most polite, ag 
a Turk always is, though somewhat vague in bis compliments and opin- 
ions; al least so it seemed to us, imbibing his Exceliency’s aphorisms 
through the medium ofan interpreter. When we consider, however, the 
difficuities under which this functionary usually labours, translating from 
& language of which he is by no means master, into one with which he hag 
bata slight acquaintance, we cannot be surprised if much of the reci- 
procal wisdom of the high couversing parties be lost in the gathering. 

People appear to live at Bucharest solely to amuse themselves, and in 
this respect it reminded us very much of Paris. The day begins with 
promenades and music ia the delightful gardens belonging to the town, 
where an excellent band seems to be always playing, and where the Wal- 
lachian ladies love to exhibit the freshness of their foreign toilettes, and 
to dazzle with their native charms. The latter are by no means to be 
despised, and we should recommend armour of proof to any susceptible 
young gentleman who takes his airing in the afternoon through the 
tashionable resorts of Bucharest. The artillery brought into position is 
traly formidable,—eyes of sparkling black, or, more dangerous still, the 
deepest and softest blue ; masses of dark waving hair; rich, deep-toned 
complexions, and imaguificent Juno-like forms, are ready to rout him ut- 
terly at a moment’s notice. True, he has the option of surreadering at 
discretion ; aud to do these Latin ladies justice, they treat their prisoners 
with considerable clemency and kindses:. All day long goes on fiddling 
and flirting and mischiet-making, and then-people dine and go to the 
Opera, and come to the gardens again; and the same agreeable but not 
very edifying process is practised far iato the night. And this sort of 
thing, only changing the scene with the variations of the climate, week 
after week, Monto after month, and year after year. No wonder society 
is pretty well demoralised at Bucharest ; no wonder the Wallacbian boy- 
ards are sunk overhead in debt and steeped in profligacy. Pleasure is 
indeed a pleasant thing, but its effects are always the same, when it is 
made the chief business of life. 

* Do you see that lady talking with such vivacity to those three gentle- 
men under the tree?” asked a very agreeable acquaintance as we were 
strolling through the gardens towards sunset, smokiug a cigar, and listen- 
ing to a divine melody of Strauss, played gloriously well by an Austrian 
band,—* would you Jike to hear a romance in real life? would you like 
to know what a little devil she is? Come and sit down in the shade, 
order a couple of ices, and I will tell you all about ber. Look at her 
now,” contiaued our friend, one of those men whom one meets so often 
in foreign society, who seem to know everybody’s business and everybody’s 
secrets,—* Look at her now, with her large black eyes, and her raven 
hair, and her pretty features, sunken a little with late hours and excite- 
ment, but still mignonne, and charming to a degree. Not another wo- 
man in the gardens could wear that simple white dress and little white 
bonnet, relieved only by a red ribbon, and yet look so brilliant as she 
does! What a coquette itis! How she smiles and shows her pretty 
teeth, and waves that little white hand. There is bloed upon it though. 
Yes, mon cher, as surely as if she herself had pointed the weapon. I have 
koowa her from a girl ; she is not so very young now, but some women 
never get old ; she has plenty of mischief before her yet. Sappramento! 
{ like her, too—she is such a thorough-going vixen! One of those men 
is her husband, mon cher; she makes love to him when there is nobody 
else by, or when she wishes to pique some of bis friends. ‘ Marguerite,” 
I said to her one day, scarcely two years ago, “ do you wish all mankind to 
be at your feet? Is your vanity so insatiable? Will you not spare Adolphe, 
and be content with one brother? Fritz is your devoted slave. He is 
the elder, do what you will with Aim, but let the poor boy off for my sake ; 
- is my jriend. Marguerite, I know him thoroughly—you will break his 

eart. 

* She drew her slight figure up, and locked as wicked as she a/one can 
look, whilst she replied,— No, no; a thousand times, no. I will put my 
foot on his neck—I wil? bumble him. He said Baronne B was 
handsomer and cleverer than me, did he? Baronne B , that great 
foolish blonde. I will teach him to know me; and then let him break 
his heart, if he wi/? be such a fool. Come to me to-morrow ; I will show 
you how I manage him, you are all alike, you men.’ 

“I put Adolphe on his guard; I reasoned with him, and warned him. 
Sapristie, we must help each other, such women are the natural foes of 
our kind. But it was of ro use; Adolphe would not believe a word I 
said to him. She had given him a rosebud and one of her gloves, and he 
was mad about them. Que voulez-vous? the boy loved her—as a man 
loves only once—with all his heart and soul ; not like you and me, mon 
cher, who are men of the world, but like a fool. Of course, if I couldn’t 
save him, it was no use distressing myself about the affair. These things 
must take their course. I went with him to her house, and I watched 
her as one watches a cat playing with a mouse. Poor boy! I saw 
ia two seconds it was all over with him, and that he was that woman’s 
slave. How cleverly she did it; first greeting him kindly, then talking 
about his brother—his rival, mark you, and a devilish handsome one, too 
—and so making him thoroughly angry and half wild; and lastly, prese- 
ing his hand at parting, and asking, with a glance at me (asif she hadn’t 
begged me herself to come), ‘ why she could never see him alone?’ The 
boy’s Hangarian blood couldn’t stand it ; if Marguerite had told him to 
lie down and die at her feet, he would have been fool enough to obey her, 
aud she would have laughed at him afterwards. As we walked away he 
raved about her to me. His features writhed when he mentioned her 
name ; it was quite astudy. Bat to tell the truth, I had rather it had 
been any one than Adolphe. So the affair went on, and she played one 
brother against the other till they were both mad with jealousy, and the 
younger was capable of anything—anything. It was an ugly business, 
wy friend. I was present when they quarrelled, not about fer, buta 

foolish dispute at cards. Blows passed ; they were mad ; they must have 
been mad. A challenge was given and accepted. Will you believe it, 
they went out to fight! these two brothers that had clung to the same 
mot 4er’s breast. We managed the affair quietly ; we drew the ball from 
each of their pistols. Judge of their fury, especially of that of Adolphe, 
when the traad was discovered. Was I not right? I respect the laws of 
arms ; I have been ‘ on the ground’ myself more than once ; but brothers, 
you see, mon cher, c’était un peu trop fort. More and worse would have 
happened, but I entreated Marguerite to interfere. Would to God I had 

let it alone! Forgive me—would I had brought my bandsome Adolphe 

home shot through the heart—‘ kismet’ says our neighbour the Turk. I 

sometimes think there is such a thing as destiny. How she managed 

Fritz | kaow not. He was a cool, resolute fellow, and fond as he was of 
her, pot a man that any woman on earth could make a fool of ; of course 

she liked bim the better of the two. But Adolphe—I know how she made 

Adolphe give hie word of honour that he would never lift his hand against 

his brother’s life,—she made it the condition of her love ; she told Adolphe 

she would be his—and bis alone. The boy was wild with happiness; he 

was young, as I have already told you, my friend, and asad fool. He 

raved about her all the evening ; I was very tired of him, I assure you, 

by bedtime. He walked all night under her windows—it was fortanate 

he could not see inside,—and next day she was driving out with Fritz, 
and distant as ever with my very ridiculous young friend. So she played 
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obstacle to his own happiness; bat more espe ciaily she delighted © one 
triumph over poor Adolphe, and, a the bad vowed that the - her 
when I remonstrated with ber, she did indeed put her foot oa bn . ndoed 
neck. This could not goon, The brothers would have fought set : 
times, but for the word of honour they had passed. The Hasgees pers 
forieiis bia word. They were of the old Hungarian noblesse 5 rich, He x 
some, gallaut, and devoted. Must such men be sacrificed to — 
momentary triump)? Must the noblest, trucst beart break . - = 
littie devil in musiin chooses to play the fool? It ia no business of your: 
and mine. Our bearts don’t break quite so easily, and I, for one, one 
allow love-making to interfere with dinner ; but Adolphe and his we wd 
were ¢res peu philosophes, aud, would you believe it, in their er 7 
they threw tbe dice to decide which of the two should commit suict es | 
must have been a ghastly main, and although she does look very pre nd | 
this evening, with the light of the setting sun bebiud ber, I Rishon | 
agree with me that the stake was hardly worth the hazard. I vever om 
of it till after all was over. It appears that the loser was to havea pene a) 
grace by consent, aud during that year to be unmolested ia his love by | 
his rival. I remarked that Adolphe ruebed suddenly into the ay | 
travagauce, and appeared, what they call at Paris, to* manger | : nod { 
tune very rapidly, also to have rid bimself completely of his rival, eri 
this I thought was owing to the superior good seuse or greater caprice 0 
the elder brother. I wonder whether he ever told Marguerite - I some- | 
times think that she knew it all the time. For the first few months I 
verily believe Adolphe congratulated himself on his success. yrs ame 
year of her society he was content to barter life—and more than li A one 
perbaps—but as time drew on, I remarked his cheek grow pele, 00 : 13 
brow more haggard day by day. Moreover, even then the could not re- 
sist the pleasure of making him unhappy. I tell you, my friend, that wo- 
man has no mure heart than astone. Ove morning I knew it ali. Adolphe 
bad spent bis last florin, and blown bis brains out. He left a letter for 
me, aud I learnt everything. He kept his word you see, and behaved 
guite like a gentleman. They found her glove on bis body. Prilz never 
came back. Ido not think she minded that very much. It is scarcely 
six mouths ago: do you think she looks very sorrowful now? Bab ! my 
friend ; let us smoke one more cigar, and then go to the Opera. 

In auy otner country such a tragedy as this would have, at least cre- 
ated a sensation—uot so in Wallachia. The victim was a Hungarias, 
the bervine ove of the beauties of the Priucipalities ; it seemed to be re- 
garded as a mere matter of course, a very natural consequence, and proba- 
bly the grave Eoglishmano aud his mercurial iaformaut, then pacing the 
gardeas, were the ouly two people present who treated the subject wiih 
the slightest concern. Wein Eagland, can bardly conceive how people 
are capable of such absurdities, but as we travel eastward, and become 
more familiar with the bot oriental blood—of which there is a consider- 
able mixture in all those nations which have once been over-run by the 
Asiatics—we become witnesses to many a scene in real life which seems 
to belong only to the province of romance. he 

Alas for the soldier, here to-day, gone to-morrow, “Cheer, boys, cheer, 
and “ The girls we leave behind us,” are the burden of his song. Once 
more we must trust ourselves to the tender mercies of the poste-wagen, 
retrace our steps to Giurgevo, and so embark on the mighty Danube, leav- 
ing iu pleasant Bucharest many an agreeable aquaintance, aud one or 
two frieuds, not without regret. At Giurgevo we were more than ever 
impressed with the gallantry of the Turks, when they forced the passage 
of the river at that point, and drove the Russians pell mell through Wal 








lachia, in the campaign on the Danube of 1854. The question has often 
been asked, * How came such # general as Omer Pacba to fight a battle | 
With such a river as the Danube in his rear?” Omer Pacha was not bim 
self present atthe action. |The credit of it, like most of the other tri- 
umpbs of the Turks during late years, was due to the handful of British 
officers who instilled life aud spirit into the mass, uot the least distin- 
guished of whom was he who led the attack on that event/ul day—Colonel 
Balfour Ogilvy, one of the many heroes who, alas! sleep theic last sleep 
in the Crimea. 

Never was a success more creditable to the Turkish arms: their troops 
crossed the river in a few small flats that ought to have been sunk a 
dozen times over by the Russian guns ia position on the opposite side ; 
they landed under a heavy fire, stormed the Russian redoubts, and car- 
ried them at the point of the bayonet, driving the “ Moscov’’ before them 
nearly to Bucharest, a distance of more than forty miles. It has always 
appeared to ws that on dry land the Turk is fully a match for the Rus- 
sian, and that Turkish troops led by British officers are capable of any- 
thing. 

The voyage up the Danube is somewhat uninteresting ; the shore of 

Moldavia is flat and well-wooded, and the scenery is of much the same 
character as far inland as Jassy. Oue very peculiar feature of this coun- 
try is the immense quantity of gipsies to be found in all parts of Molda- 
via. Contrary to the habits of that extraordinary people elsewhere, the 
great majority of them here are slaves to the lords of the soil, and the 
emancipation of the Zynginies, as they are called, is one of the political 
questions now under discussion ia the settlemeat of the Principalities. 
In other respects Moldavia and Wallachia preserve a close similarity of 
features. In soil, scenery, and population, they are twin sisters, and it 
will be a wise policy that shall amalgamate them as soon as possible into 
one country. How great is the contrast when one arrives at Belgrade. 
There is nothing German about this grand old place, teeming with histo- 
rical recollections and half the romance of Eastern Europe. The Ser- 
vians appear to be a race apart. They resemble neither the Wallachians, 
the Russians, nor the Turke. They are certainly not of the same blood 
as the present Hungarian. We cannot help thinking they are nearer the 
old Dacian type than any of them. Of all picturesque scenes in the 
world, commend us to the market-place of Belgrade. The men are mag- 
nificent, haughty-looking gentlemen as oue would wish to see, wearing 
their picturesque and mavy-coloured garments with the air of princes. 
Tbe women are handsome, too, but, curiously enough, have a Tartar ex- 
pression of face—we mean actually, not metapborically—we caunot trace 
in the male countenance. They load their bair with coins. All the avail- 
able capital of a Servian family adorns the lady’s person, and very pretty 
it looks, glistening amougst her rich black bair, the whole gathered into 
e net at the back of her well-shaped head. The only drawback to the 
coup-d'q@il is the sad “ fever face.” Every fourth person at least bas got 
it. There is no mistaking the curse. Fever and ague rage uochecked at 
Belgrade, and the victim when once subject to the disease bears oa his 
pale wan countenance the unmistakeabvle impress of his malady. It is 
indeed the great scourge of the Servian peasant, whose iguorauce and 
prejudices, moreover, render him sadly averse to the employment of pro- 
per remedies. [is superstition is more than childish, and his belief in 
ghosts, ghouls, vampires, and all the array of necromancy and witch- 
craft, not to be shaken: but we have already tresspassed too much on 
our reader’s patience, and must defer to a future time some account of 
Servia, its history, its people, aud its institutions. G. W. M. 


a 


A MORNING IN JAMAICA. 


Jamaica, “ the brightest jewel in the English crown,’’ bas been visited 
by Long, Dallas, Edwards, Coke, and others who have laid before the 
world an account of its internal magnificence, but none have described 
the exquisite grandeur of a suorise or sunset iu the Western hemisphere ; 
and no one who has ever witnessed a Morning in Jamaica, especially io 
the spring of the year, and recollects how it is characterized by song, by 
sunshine, and by natal joy, can ever have the picture effaced from his 
memory. JDeautiful as morning may be in northern or southern climes, 

here is no comparison between that and the same vision under the Equa- 
tor: here, no “cold winter jingers in the lap of Spring,’* as in countries 
of the temperate zone. With the earliest notice which chanticleer gives 
of the first approach of morn, we find in all situations alike, soft zephyrs 
breathing their cooliog balms, but entirely devoid of that limp and chill- 
ing air that in cold regions greatly destroys those pleasures which are un- 
alloyedly experienced here trom the benefits derivable by early rising and 
exercise, by riding or walking in the dewy air and fragrant fields, when 
Jocund day 
Stands tip-toe on the mountain top. 

From every pasture and from all the groves the voices of pleasure aud 
of melody resounds, myriads of singing birds from amidst their branches 
with joyful notes mellifluously usher in the new born day, and native 
perfumes are gently wafted to the senses, and touch the very soul with 
transport. The early traveller rides forth then to meet the rising sun, 
his spirits are as light as the air he breathes, and partake of the univer 
eal gladness and harmony tbat pervades around. On the one hand, the 
chirping of the merle has succeeded that of the cricket ; on the other, the 
musical silvery note of the amidavid bird proclaims his presence as he 
flirts about the flowered fence, aud Pbilomel, no mean performer in the 


— choir amidst the orange-golden clusters, warbles her blithest 
otes. 


From the lofty summit of the hills is beheld an extensive circuit of 


country, The scenery at the foot of the mountains is lively and vivid ; 
the labourers are out in numbers ia the cane fields cutting in the saccha- 


reaped ficids or on the verdant acclivities. An endless diversity of bills, 

vall-ys, woods, mountain aad defile, iuterspersed with running sireams | 
and clusters of the feathering bamboo, copses of uaderwood, pastures | 
ehaded with lofty trees, plantain walks, ruinates, aud extensive fields of | 
the suzar cane, chequer aud adorn the face of the country; while from | 
the works of many of the properties, colurans of smoke perpendicularly 

asceud tu a great he/ght ia the pure atmosphere, aud ectivity aud stir is 

appar.ut ou all sides. Extensive fields of the cane in all the various | 
growtus of vegetation, from the newly planted to the ripe, and many | 
rquares of the lavender coloured blossom, the rich products of the evil, | 


ope to the eye.—The morning mists which still apparently hang over it, | 
have the illusive appearauce to tbe beholder of a vast lake restivg on its 
boscia: béhiad it are the evanescent hills; losing themselves by degrees 
iu the clouls. Ato still greater distance appears the ocean, blue, calm, 


and vuoruffed. The air is sereue, the sky cloudless ; a clear hue pervades | 
every surrounding olject,—a light veil of mist as yet hangs over the bo- | 
som of the river and encircles the sides and summits of the mountains ; | 
now, the horizon begius to glow, the clouds to assume varied colours ; 
the distant vales become illuminéd, and by degrees the whole face of the 
sun appears ou the horizon; the green grass erects itself, its points lately 
strung with sparkling dew resembling pearis, now seem like so many dia- 
monds, emeralds and sapphires—and the suo having eclipsed the fiery 
red cluuds, which portended his appearance by immergiug into sight, ap- 
pears as if resting on the bend of a distant rising, 

There is somethiug cheering and deliciousjin this sight, something that 
in almost audible jauguage speaks, to the heart of the hopes of renova- 
tion, something that tells us there may yet be a triumph overdecay. The 
fences are over-run with blooming convuli of a variety of colours, the 
flowering epidendra adorned with the many thousand iadescribable glor- 
ies which the vegetation of the wilderness of these paris exhibits. The 
bleating of cheep and the lowing of oxen salute the ear ; while the couat- 
less varied and undescribed iasects, peculiar to hot countries sport on 
every side, and wautous is the sun beams, running, leaping, fying creep- 
ing and presenting all the colours of the rainbow. Bees humming over 
early blossoms iu hedge rows aad gardens, * the beetie wheels his drowsy 
flight,” aud the shrill cricket utters his farewell note, consecrated to the 
ebades of departed night. Butterflies of varied and rich plumage flirt ia 
their zig-zag flight in the suu’s earliest beams, as if in quest of perpetual 
spriug, * like some gay creatures of the element, that in the colours of the 
rainbow live.” 

In any part of Jamaica only haifa mile of the common hedge that bor- 
ders the highway would furnish shrubs and flowess—the wild natives of 
the soil—suffizient to furnish a Eumppean hot house, whose sickly in- 
mates would shrink from a comparison with the gay prodigals of fieid 
and jence tbat here “lavish their sweetness on the desert air.” 


—>>-—_— 


PALMER AS A RACING MAN. 


The extraordinary and absorbing interest taken in all cireles of society, 
especially among sporting men, in the fearful tragedies of Rugeley indu- 
ces us io believe, that a slightsketch of their perpetrator may not be un- 
acceptable ; and in setting about our task we have not eudeavoured to 
endow Palmer with the qualities of 4 hero, but Lave painted him as he 
really lived, breathed, aud moved. 

Palmer’s passion for the turf was displayed at a very early age ; and 

when a student at Bartholomew’s, every moment he could epare from his 
studies in the operatiug-room and the lecture room was devoted to specu- 
lating in small sums on the races of the week, and scouring the betting- 
lists of the City. With but a small allowance to live on, from his friends, 
his ventures as may be imagined, were but moderate ; and little did he 
couceive, when be put down bis crowu or hali sovereign ou the table of 
the list-shop, that in a few short years his speculations would have in 
creased to thousands ; that he would be recogniz-d as the proud wioner 
of the Chester Cup ; that he would bave tbe first favourite for the Oaks ; 
and that sporting men in his owo neighbourhood and elsewhere would 
be proud of the slightest mark of recognition feom him, aud treasure up 
a hint from bim, asa janior barrister would an expression of encourage- 
ment from a Lord Chancellor, But so it was. Foriuue, from some strange 
caprice, smiled upon the horse-loviog Sawbones ; and upon his return to 
Rugeley, in 1847, he had scraped together euough money to purchase a 
colt called Ferry Hill (got by Plenipotentiary out of Memphis), who ran 
in his vame for the first time at the Warwick Spring Meeting, where he 
won a sweepstakes of five sove. with twenty-five added, beating Mr. Parr’s 
Marietta and eleven others. Aud he afterwards, with the same animal, won 
the Stand Plate at Newport in the same year. Although these two soli- 
tary races were nothing to hoast of, yet by his speculations on other events 
he realized some money, and the first real stake he ever won wag on The 
Flying Dutchman, at Liverpcol, by whom he cleared upwards of five 
huadred pounds ; and following Lord Egliuton’s colt up at Doncaster. he 
threw in sufficient to purchase some steeple chase horses to amuse him- 
celi with in the winter, and which were placed under the care of Escrett, 
aod ridden by Bradley. 
In the following year, we find only one animal, named Fitz, attached 
to his name, which merely Won two small plates ; but in 1850 be appeared 
to have flown at higher game, for he purchased Doubt of Mr. Meeson, and 
won the Leamington Stakes with ber at Warwick, which were. worth 
£955, and he netted £2,800 in bets. This, of course, set him on his legs ; 
fresh purchases of racing stock were made, and he went sbaresa with Ab- 
bess of Jerveaux with Wilkias, of Aintree, aud with Acbyranthes with 
Lord of Hednesford. In 1851, be came out with Doubt at the Liverpool 
Spriug Meeting, but only could get second with her to Unity: and at 
Warwick be was also unsuccessful with her, but made amends for these 
two deteats by winning the Great Shrewsbury Handicap with Goldfinder, 
by which he won more than £3,000. At Wolverhampton he also got 
through the Wolverhampton Stakes with the same horse, and won as 
much as the ring would let him. But bis‘ grand coup” was at Warwick, 
where he won the Leamington Stakes with him, clearing £900, the value 
of the race, and £6,000 in bets, At Manchester, witbin a fortnight after- 
wards, we fiad bis star was still in the ascendant, as bis mare Trickstress 
won the Great Autumu Handicap and the Chesterfield Handicap, and as 
he always backed bis fancies heavily, he drew a good sum from the pock- 
ets of the betting men, and he wound up the season by “ landing” the 
Great Shrewsbury Autumn Handicap, with Doubt. It would thus be 
seen that if he confined himself to his own horses, he would have been a 
rich man, aud not been compelled to apply to the sixty-per-cent. men fir 
assistance ; but so eager was he to bet and back other people’s horses, 
with whose merits he was ouly partially acquainted, that he was conti- 
nually falling a prey to the more mature heads of the bookmasters, and 
to masters who were only too glad to take advantage of him, by laying 
bim less than the market price. And it being known that at times he was 
short of mouey, his commissioners would frequently insist in hedgiag 
& great portion of tue sums they had invested for him. 

To the following year, Doubt again proveda useful friend to him, as she 
won him the Great Warwick Handicap in the Spring at Warwick, the 
first race he ran for that season, and also the Shrewsbury Ilandicap as 
Shrewsbury, which was the last race he was engaged in duriog that sea- 
son. This success was, however, woefully counterbalanced by the disap- 
pointment Goldfinder inflicted upon him, by running second for the Li- 
verpool Cup, third for the Nottingham Handicap, and third also for the 
Leamington Stakes. By this trio of successive defeats, we have no doubt 
Palmer was very seriously embarrassed, as he backed him for an enor- 
mous sum for each race, and was go disgusted with rage at losing, that be 
attributed the cause to the jockey, and refused to let him ride for him 
any longer. A more unfounded case of suspicion never arose on the turf, 
as it was evident to all raciog men that ibe borse was sore, and that it 
was asking him too much to come out within so short a period for so many 
races. 

{n 1853, which was the following year, Palmer had the greatest turn he 
ever had on the turf, by winning the Chester Cup (long the ebject of his 
intense desires) with Goldfiader, after a most severe race, in which twen- 
ty-nine animals ran; and so close was the finis), that the judge ouly gave 
Goldfiuder the verdict by half a neck, and mavy imagined it was a dead 
beat between him and Talfourd. By this event Palmer netted upwards 
of £12,000, in bets and nearly £3,000 in stakes, so that it might be 
thought his path might for the future be au easy and a straight one ; and 
in the autumn he was awarded with another good handicap, at Wolver- 
hampton, in the shape of the Wolverhamptou Stakes, and his stud of 
horses was increased proportionally. In 1854, from some cause or another, | 
his name does not appear in the Calender as being an owuer of borses, 
and therefore we suppose his animals rau in the name of the trainer, or 
under nom-de-guerres. But in the spring of 1855 we discover him ras- 
ving Larley at Shrewsbury, and gettiog secoud to Shorebam for the 
Great Shrewsbury Handicap, and winning two races with ber at Newton. 

He also started Nettle for the Oaks at Epsom, aad backed ber lor such an 
enormous sum of money, that she was at two to oue when the flag went 
down. Her sad accident in the race, which broke the leg of ber clever 
and honest jockey Marlow, isfresh in every body’s recollection, and many 
are the Surmises in existence as to his havin® dosed either bis mare or 


Nettle fluctuated iu the betting the night before, that has never yet been 
cleared up. This was the animal, it will be recollected, he purchased with 
the insurance mouey obtaiaed by the murder of his wife ; and, as if to 
prove the truth of the old adage, that evil always comes of blood-money, 
we may add that The Chicken, whom be had bought at the came time 
and from the same funds, upset his calculations at Warwick, by not win- 
ning the Leamington Stakes, rugning only second to Homily, and it is to 
be feared that to meet this settlement on that race he was obliged to have 
recourse to money-lenders ; and consequently when bis securities to them 
were on the point of becoming due, bis fearfal position tempted him to 
destroy Cook, for tue sake of possessing himself of bis means, to stave off 
for a time the evil bour. At Shrewsbury which was his last racing meet- 
ing, be won @ plate with Staffordshire Nan, and the Copeland Nursery 
Stakes with The Shadow, after baving assured a jockey, with whom he 
was on terms of great intimacy, that his other filly, Staffordshire Nao, could 
not lose—a trick which provoked from the peppery little artist of the 
pigekin the remark that “ nothing else might be anticipated from a d—d 
poisoner!” for the rumours of bis practice were rife enough in that part 
of the world ; but so determined a man, and so popular with the lower 
orders was Palmer, that 20 one liked to throw the first stone at him, and 
this forbearance no doubt caused an increase in the number of his 
victims, 

Palmei’s general character among sporting men was that of a good- 
natured, jolly fellow, of a sanguine temperament, and so eager to back 
his horsee, that, provided a man would only lay bim a big bet, he did not 
care two straws about the price, and would frequently take five to two 
when the legitimate price was four to one. His chief fault appears to 
have been an extraordinary desire to possess a large team of horses ; and 
no sooner bad he won a good stake, than he would invest it all in the 
purck ase oi some animal ; and consequently, if he were beaten the next 
time he ran, Palmer was obliged to bave recourse again to the betting- 
men, and the bill-discountera. Generally be was of a very taciturn dis- 
position, aad was never seen out of temper or intoxicated bat once, viz., 
after the Ascot Cup, on which he had laid out a large sum on Rataplan, 
who ran second to Fandango ; and so violent was be that evening from 
excess of liquor, that it required all the efforts of a Herculean gipsey to 
carry him back to his lodgings, which were situated near the grand stand ; 
and while in that state, his amorous deportment to one of the Ascot 
Gitavas narrowly involved bim iu an unpleasant predicament. His 
brandy-and-water he had the singular babit of drinking at one gulp, and 
he recommended all his friends to adopt the same plan; but one of them 
—whom it was strongly suspected would have been his next victim, and 
who is acelebrated member of the ring—flatly refused him to drink it so, 
adding that be had drunk brandy-and-water his own way for the last 
twenty years, and was uot disposed to alter now. 

After bis wife’s death, he pretended be was always so nervous he could 
not sleep in a bed by himself, and a well-kuowu turfite generally occu- 
pied a double-bedded room with him, and his escape is looked upon as 
miraculous, especially as he generally carried a good sum of money 
about him. Generally bis animals rao pretty straight, and the only real 
bad act that we know of him was that at a meeting which he got up at 
Rugeley, and to which be had invited a great many betting-men down 
from London, he stole the saddle-cigth trom Morning Star, who ran 
second to bis own mare Doubt in the Gold Cup, and who broke down in 
the race, and so got all the money through bis own commissioners, while 
he had told the betting-men who were staying with him to bet on The 
Star. Had such a case happened at Newmarket, be would have been 
warned off the turf; but at Rugeley his influence over all classes was too 
great to prevent his dishonesty being exposed. 

In personal appearance he bore a striking resemblance to the notorious 
Mannivg ; and when the latter was tried at the Old Bailey, it was singu- 
lar that the instant be was placed in the dock, two of the Ring who were 
in court, and who knew bim intjmately, should bave simultaneously ex- 
Claimed “ How like Palmer!’’ And afterwards, in chaffing him, they 
would irequently address him by that soubriguet ; and so far from being 
annoyed, he only laughed at the appellation, little thinking, perhaps, 
that society would afterwards paint bim as a deeper and more atrocious 
murderer than that individual. 

In summing up Palmer’s character, we may consientiously state that 
the attempt to atribute bis guilt to being connected with the turf is an 
entire failure; for, in whatever class of life he might have moveé, or 
whatever profession he followed, his true attributes would have been dis- 
played. Asason he was unnatural, as a husband he was a murderer, 
aod as a man he wasa fiend. He lived like a beast, and as euch he was 
destroyed and buried ; aud may his example, and the horror which his 
sitople name inuepires, be a warning to those who would pervert to the 
worst of purposes the talenis they are endowed with by Providence. 


<a 


THE BLACK DOMINO; 
A COMEDY WITHOUT AN AUDIENCE. 
Translated from the French, for the ‘* Albion.” 


lL. 


“ Ah, is it you?” asked a melancholy figure turning towards bis cham- 
ber door, as it opened to admit the last arrival at the country house of 
Monsieur Simart. ‘I was thinking of you. Nicolas, put that valise in 
a corner and leave us.”’ 

“Itiseven I,” replied the traveller, scanning with a half smile the 
sheet of letter paper, scrawled over with a variety of remarkable nonde- 
scripts, which lay under his frieud’s hand. “It is even I. I received 
your aunouncement and iavitation, aud here I am, prepared to support 
you ia this trying juncture. And wheo is the wedding ?” 

“TI believe we sign the contract to-morrow.” replied the other, with a 
melancholy air. 

You believe! You are not sure! But why am I surprised? With 
your vacillatiug ways, are you ever sure what you are going to do to- 
morrow ?” 

“My dear Dramond, sit dewn and let us talk,” replied with a deep 
sigh this lugubrious bridegroom! You find me in the most perplexing 
position in which a man can possibly be placed. When I announced to 
you that I was oa the eve of marriage with Mademoiselle Simart, I was 
experiencing an attack of enthusiasm. I beheld the future through one 
of those dazzling prisms, which cast a rosy tint npon the dull back-ground 
of reality, aud intoxicate the heart with a vision ef Paradise.” 

“Or, in plain prose, you wish to remark, that you now behold the re- 
verse of the medal. What do you see there?” 

* The devil!” muttered Teissier, savagely snatching the pen from be- 
bind bis ear. 

* Do you mean your fiancée?” laughed Dramond. 

“Not so loud ; these walls have ears,” whispered his companion, look- 
iog behind bim uneasily. 

~ Diantro! are we in Rome? Come now, face to face, let us hear your 
confession ; or better still, do you jhear me, for I will wager that I can 
guess it. You have discoverod a deficiency of fortune.” 

* Oa the contrary, Mile, Celestine brings me six thousand livres in- 
come, and her father assures us as much more, although I had not counted 
ou more than nine or ten in all.” 

“ You have discovered some ‘skeleton in the closet ;’ a madman, a 
fellow hanged ; perhaps some poor devil, obliged by the king of France to 
earo his living.” 

“For shame! The Simarts and the Falonnes are two of the first fami- 
lies of the district ; the best and most thriving of the whole province,” 

“ Then,” continued his friend, with a sly laugh, “ you bave found out 
that Mademoiselle is indebted to her corset-maker for her figure ; she has 
a hump perhaps?” 

“A hump! What profanation! Look you, yonder in the garden, do 
oe see that young poplar swayiog in the wiud? Such is Celestine’s 

gure. 

“ You have learned that some young cousia is preferred to yourself?” 

“No indeed. She bas no more cousins than the swan in the fable had 


brothers. I am perfectly sure, that she bas never been in love with any 
one. 











rine plant, or weeding pastures; numerous herds of oxen graze in the 


Marlow, as there was a degree of mystery about the manner ia which 


“* Except Soliman!” 

“ You bave seeo Soliman!” cried Teissier with a ferovious gesture. 
Has he bitten you?” 

“Tis I who have thrashed him, on the contrary.” 

** Heaven will repay you. You have bit the nail on the head. It is 
this wretched anima) who is our bone of contention.” 

** How so?” 

“You know that I detest beasts in general, and dogs in particular. 
The miserable brute bas doubiless read this, in my face, for, since the day 
of my arrival, never bas be ceased to show me a mortal hatred, nor upon 
every occasion to mike au onslaught upou my lege. The first time. I 
laughed ; the second, £ made a grimace ; aud the third, I demanded that 
Soliman should be chained up. M. Simart woald willingly have accorded 
my request, but Mile. Celestine sided with Soliman ; reproached me with 
wishing unjustly to deprive him of his liberty ; accused me of a hard 
heart, and a want of feeliag. This wretched quarrel bas now lasted a 
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week. Every day she barps upon it, until this infernal Soliman has be- | 


come a veritable stumbling block to my marriage. If he did but bark 
only ; but he bites! good gracious!” ’ 

“ You are mad,” replied Dramond, quietly. “Are you going to em- 
broil yourself with your mistress d-propos of a dog? Your role is sim- 
ple: cakes for Cerberus until the wedding day ; the next, an ounce ball, 
which will send him to join bis associate below.” 

“IT have thought of that, and is truth that part is easily disposed of ; 
but what plunges me into an ocean of uncertainty and apprehension is 
Mile. Celestine's conduct in all this. You know that character reveals 
itself in little things. The quickness, the spirit of contradiction, the 
irritability of temper, the outbursts even—of which she bas not spared 
me the proofs, within the last few days—have caused me, I acknowledge, 
the most alarming misgivings as to future happiness. If she is thus be- 
fore the honeymoon, what will she be after it?” 

“Do you think her méchante ?” 


September 13 





| a duel to the death......a blow?” ejaculated Merville, sinking down in 
| spite of himseif. 


‘** Thirty-six thousand candles !......a blow.....+.from my friend.... | 





Francis smiled to himself. : 
“ Blockhead,’’ he thought, “ you are kicking your good genius, They 
don’t know me, but I know them; and this time ’tis I who will unmask 


“ Without waiting for his incoherent remarks, for the blow had finished | them. Pasteboard nose! I bless thee. You have given me, over these 


| the confusion of his ideas, I sprang into the corridor. The lovely dé-| two syrens the power of a magician, Age quod agis. We are at table, 


| masquée had disappeared. This rose, which I picked up asl ran, on a 
step of the staircase, put me upon their track ; but the crowd of similar 
dominos in which I found myself rendered pursuit hopeless. After two 
hours of fruitless wandering, I returned home, forgetful of my friends and 
dreaming only of the rosy visage I had seen, as if it had been my first 
adventure at a masked ball. 

“The next afternoon, Beyraud entered my apartment. 

*¢ Are you in a condition to attend to me,’ he said in a grave voice. 

‘¢¢ What has happened,’ I asked, surprised. 

‘** You have forgotten then what passed last night.’ 

“No, for I have thought of nothing else ; pardi! what eyes she had! 


‘‘ Méchante, no! but capricious, wilful, unreasonable even beyond the.| I wouldn’t have stood in Merville’s shoes for a kingdom.’ 


privilege of a spoilt child. You are about to see her. Tell me if I ex- 
aggerate, for in truth she is so frank in her faults, that I’ll wager my 
life, before night she will furnish you with a specimen. You don’t think 
of marrying, Francis? There you escape a bore.” 


“* We are not talking of that, but of the blow you gave Merville.’ 

“1 burst into.a laugh. 

“T see nothing so very droll. A blow is a blow. Merville insists 
upon fighting, and I come in his name. I regret the réle, and would pre- 


“I marry !” cried Dramond, who, during the dialogue, had opened his | fer to arrange matters ; but you yourself must see that accommodation is 


valise, to change hisdress. ‘I marry! Nonsense! 


ymen isa harbour. | out of the question. I never thought you quarrelsome. What frenzy 


I love the open sea. You are about to marry; you do right. Your| seized yout Poor Leon’s cheek is frightfully swelled.’ 


figure which is lost, and your air of good living, warn you that your 
time iscome. As for me, I am still in flower.” 

‘+ Behold the lovely rose!’ exclaimed Teissier, chuckling. 

At this moment, as Dramond drew a coat from bis valise, a withered 
yellow rose slipped from a pocket—and fell upon the floor. The young 
man stooped, and picked it up, with a look of surprise. 

* You speak of roses,”’ said be, ‘‘ and d-propos here is one which appears 
to remind me how unworthy I am of the sacrament of marriage. Look 
you, my dear Aristide, however reckless I may appear, I am at bottom 
the most reasonable of men. Once married I am determined to love my 
wife, to make her happy, and to be faithful. But before hazarding such a 
bold experiment, I wish to be sure of myself; and it appears to me neces- 
sary, first of all, to drain the bachelor’s cup, that there may be no temp- 


tap, however, as that will give a flavour to the conjugal nectar.” 

“And pray, what has this flowery harangue in common with that 
wretched yellow flower, which you have doubtless stolen from the cap of 
some ancient young lady of sixty ?” i 

“ Wretched flower !” repeated Francis, coolly snuffing his rose. “It 
has had, like those of which Malherbe telle, its morning of life and 
beauty. To-day it is withered and discoloured, but in place of perfume 
it exbales for me an odour which I cal! philosophical. Do you know 
what it says to me ?”’ 

“Do you take me for a clairvoyant ?” : 

“It says to me, my dear Aristide, do not marry. But this isa long 
story to tell, and I must not interfere with your privilege. Iam here to 
be your groomsman, your confidant, your faithful Pylades. To you, 
therefore, belongs the privilege of narrations, deecriptione, amplifications, 
and amorous confidences. Come, you have not yet told me if Mile. 
Celestine’s eyes be black or blue.” 

“No! tell me yourstory. It wildraw me from my miserable reflec- 
tions. M. Simart is not yet returned. Celestine is walking, I don’t 
know where, with ber cousin. So you will have plenty of time for your 
story before dinner.” i 

So be it,” replied Dramond, continuing tochange his travelling dress 
for a more elegant toilette. ‘ Well, then, about two months since Bey- 
rand, whom you know, Merville, some other good fellows, and myself, 
conceived the project of amusing ourselves at a ball at the Opera; note 
that, a ball at the Opera. To entertain sush a proposition, it was neces- 
sary that we should all be tipsy. Well, we were ; I am forced to render 
that homage to truth. When I say tipsy, don’t mistake me. I only 
speak of that state of joyous exaltation, of beatitude, in which a fine 
dinner at Very’s, washed down with iced Champagne, would plunge half 
a dozen robust young fellows. 

“In this elated and pagnacious state cf mind we entered the Opera 
House, heads and voices alike high, with flashing eyes and flushed faces, 
bullying the men, and overpoweringly polite to the women. You must 
know that, contrary to the rules of the place, most of us had distin- 

uished ourselves with a pair of burnt-cork moustaches, and Merville and 

» engratting on this graceful idea, had mounted frightful pasteboard 
noses which completely disguised us. They took us, I suppose, for 
tailors on a spree, for 50 one chore to pick a quarrel with us, and we 
were allowed to give full vent to our impertinent gaiety. 

“ As for me, I soon became tired of my fun. As much ashamed of my 
nose as the Prince of the fairy tale, yet not daring to pull it off for fear 
of recognition, I left the body of the bouee and mounted the corridors, 
where I played the part of a speotator, applying my eye successively to 
all the peep-boles. I continued this amusement from tier to tier, and 
finished by fiuding myself at the door of a box on the third. Within it 
I caw two women seated, dreseed alike in black dominos, petites both of 
them, and so nearly alike at the first view, that to distinguish one from 
the other, it was necessary to uotice the symbols which they had adopted, 
probably for the purposes of intrigue. One wore over her glove an eme- 
rald ring ; the other held in her hand a yellow rose.” 

‘That rose you have! I divine the rest,” interrupted Teissier. 

“You divine nothing. Two women alone are rarely very imposing, 
above all at a masked ball. I was tired of standing ; this appeared an 
excellent opportanity to seat myself. The door stood ajar, and seemed 
to say,‘ Enter!’ At the noise I made in ciosing it, the dominos turned, 
and one of them uttered a little cry, which I interpreted as a challenge. 
I seated myself, therefore, and coolly commencing the conversation, ex- 
erted myself to the utmost to display a Mardi-Gras amiability, which 
was not long without its reward. At first silent and apparently alarmed, 
the pair became softened and humanized by degrees, After whispering 
together, and laughing after a frightened sort at the nonsense I was 
whispering to them, they ended by replying to me, and soon we were en- 
gaged in talk. The domino witb the yellow rose particularly took part 
io it, and with a vivacity which appeared naive, above all at an Opera 
ball. More reserved, because perhaps she was older, her companion 
whiepered her from time to time to moderate her gaiety, and then scanned 
the house with an air of inquietude. 

‘Between two masks, a choice is difficult ; mine, however, was already 
made, if by chance this adventure should bave a denouement. The un- 
known, who had chosen for ber emblem a flower, herself exhaled such a 
fresh perfume of youth ; her laugh was eo gay, her voice sv silvery, her 
gesture eo lively, her wit so unstudied, that without avy further informa- 
tion I surrendered myself to her charms for the rest of the night, and by 
way of commencement immediately detested her companion, who in spite 
of a charming figure, I chose to regard as a dragon of a duenna. What 
a curse to our sex is a third person! As I sat, revolving in my mind how 
I should dispose of this unwelcome personage, without throwing her over 
the balcony, there came a fearful blow apon the door, which all but burst 
the lock, and made my neighbours tremble in their seats. 

“* Hallo, there ; share alike,’ said at the came instant a hollow voice. 

“T turned, and saw the fiery countenance of my friend Merville, whose 
bideous noge threatened our invasion by the peep-bole in the door. 

**¢ Don’t open!’ cried both the women. 

“T should have obeyed, but that I suddenly reflected one and three 
make four ; consequently when we are four, we are only two. I opened 
therefore to him whom I regarded as an ally ; but I soon repented my 
rashness, Since I bad left him, the unhappy Merville had completed his 
intoxication. Knowing his rudeness under such circumstances, I foresaw 
a ecene ; but too late to avert it. F Merville dropped into a vacant chair ; 
laughed after a fashion, half-sneering, balf drunk ; and drawing a breath 
like a bellows, commenced an harangue of such uumistakeable character, 
that the two dominos rose like a pair of pariridges, 

“* Open the door, Sir,’ said they to me in a voice stifled by fear or 
anger. 

ay turned to obey, for we had no right to insult them. 

“* Are you mad?’ cried Merville, with a tipsy accent. ‘Whence come 
these two princess? If they are ugly, it’s all very well; but if they are 
pretty, they must not refuse to breakfast witb us. 1am both bungry and 
thirety ; 80, my angels, off with your masks!’ 

‘* He was about to suit the action to the word, when I pinned bim upon 
his chair, and threw open the door. The two women flew towards it like 
feightened birds. Furious at being thwarted, Merville started up ; ex- 
tended his arms towards the fugitives ; and, whether by chance or design, 
uomasked one of them. The domino of the yellow rose, for it was she 
who found herself insulted, turned suddenly, and I stood transfixed be- 
fore a dream of loveliness! A face brilliant with beauty, youth and 
anger, and whose eyes, dark as the mask that had covered them, gleamed 
like two flashes of lightning. My contemplation was short. ‘To seize 
the mask from the bands of Merville, to plant upon bis cheek a blow 





the word, but was silenced. 
you take me for a child? 
true ; 1 unmasked one of them ; that is also true; you see that my me- 
tation to return to finish it. I should not object to a dash of the heel-| mory isclear, But as to the blow that I received, ’twas Dramond who 
upon that little domino. 
never wounds ; and this has barely missed putting cut my eye. No. 
must have blood to wash*my cheek! To the Bois de Boulogne!’ 


your insolence was punished ; I take upon myself to chastise your foll 


still carries his arm in a sling. He is uow convinced that the sword-thrust 


“T laughed again, and gave him the facts of the case. He caught the 
infection ; and we went together to Merville’s, to laugh him out of his mis- 
take and his ill humour. 

“ We found him sitting at the fire, breathing fury, and still very drunk. 
A case of pistols and twe swords upon the bureau announced his inten- 
tion of exterminating me, which was sufficiently manifested by the blood- 
thirsty look with which he saluted me. 

““* Why have you brought no second?’ be enquired shortly. 

“I tried to explain his mistake ; he refused to hear me; Beyrand took 


“** Do you wish to make me think I was dreaming?’ he shouted. ‘Do 
There were two women in the box; that is 


gave it, and he owes me satisfaction, although he wishes now to shift it 
I know what a woman’s blow is. Itstings, but 


“* To the Bois de Boulogne be it,’ I fried, losing patience. ‘ Last night 


You wish to render me responsible for the blow you have received. Weil, 
come! Let us wash your cheek.’ 


* The duel took place the same day, and you know the result. Merville 


was masculine and the blow feminine, and we are good friends ; but he 
has sworn never to go to the Opera with me again.” 

‘“‘ And the yellow rose?”’ interrogated Teissier, who forced himself to 
listen, to escape bis reflections. ; 

“I have never seen ber since, though for three weeks at least, { haunted 
every place of amusement, in the hope of meeting her.” 

“ You were then in love with her?” 

“In love? yes; as one might be with a woman whose acquaintance 
you make at a masked ball.” 

** So you don’t even know who or what she is?”’ 

“A dancer or an actress, I should bave thought, bad not her extreme 
youth and fresbnees rendered the supposition impossible. No, uever bave 
the foot-lights glared upon that rose.” 

* She is then au angel,” laughed Aristide. 

** A little fallen, according to appearances ; two women alone at an 
Opera ball, are, ipso facto, in a position of lawful suspicion. I am afraid 
that this angel is in reality one of those charming beings, whose rare 
beauty is the guarantee of her complaisance. Thisis sad ; she isso young, 
and so lovely. But Paris is an insatiable ogre. Whatever she may be— 
a wife deceiving her husband or a femme-galante deceiving her lover, 
imagination could not picture a creature more ravishing. I have ever 
before me the expression of her face when she found herself unmasked. If 
I were only a painter! Figure to yourselfa type of the purest beauty 
illumined by anger ; blazing with splendour like a picture lit by the rays 
of the setting sun ; tresses black as night; nostrils mobile and passion- 
ate ; a mouth like a rose, disclosing a row of living pearls ; in her cheeks 
the flush of early summer ; in her eyes the look of alion.” 

“Without questioning your description, you bave drawn a very fair 
portrait of Celestine. She bas sometimes this ‘look of the lion,’ and 
then I must walk on tip-toe.” 

“Then, my friend, wish no more; you are the happiest of men. Your 
mistress is adorable. But I trust the likeness ceases with the physique.” 

The dinner bell interrupted the conversation, and they descended to 
the dining-room together, where they found the master of the house, to 
whom Dramond was presented, as groomsman at the approaching mar- 
riage. M. Simart was a good little man, of no particular character, 
blindly submissive to the caprices of his daughter, and only eolicitous for 
her advantageous establishment. 

They had barely exchanged a few words, when the door opened and 
admitted three ladies. Francis’ glance passed over the first who was 
old ; lit upon the second who was young and pretty; but fairly burned 
at sight of the third, who fully merited the exclusive attention, even had 
it not been evident that she was the bride elect. She was so young, so 
fresb, 0 sweet, that one could scarcely belicve her more than a child, 
yet as she advanced, an atmosphere seemed to enter with her; she per- 
vaded the room like a warm and brilliant light ; and one felt that subtle 
and mysterious influence, which is sometimes the gift of a woman. Fran- 
cis was dimly conscious of a complete upsetting of his ideas, and his 
predominant jimpression was that of asort of huge Drummond light 
blazing into his mind. The beauty of her eyes was double, so to speak ; 
from their stormy depths there beamed a look at once fiery and serene ; 
free yet innocent ; and so striking was this eingular combination of pas- 
sion and unconsciousness, that it lent to her glance a splendour that few 
could fathom. Dressed ip a rose-coloured robe that reflected the flesh in 
her cheeks ; quick, agile, graceful, as are sometimes small women, she 
glided over the floor like a goddess, acknowledging the salutations of the 
meno by a graceful inclination, intended for all ; and completely ignoring 
her fiancé and the stranger at her elbow, she seated herself at table 
with the dp/omd of an acknowledged mistress of the house. With a hand 
small but nervous, she rang a little bell at ber side, which immediately 
summoned Nicholas, who united sundry avocations in the mansion of M. 
Simart. All the guests were seated. Dramond alone stood open- 
mouthed. 

“Monsieur, will you seat yourself next my daughter,” said his host for 
the eecond time. The young man bowed mechanically, but forgot to 
move, while Mademoiselle Simart looked up from her occupation to con- 
template, with that moqueuse curiosity, peculiar to women, him whom 
her appearance had so petrified. 

‘*What is the matter with you, Francis?” demanded Teissier anx- 
iously, who attributed to a eudden illness the inexplicable countenance 
of his friend. 

“Ten thousand pardons,” he exclaimed at last, “‘ but I have sometimes 
these ridiculous distractions ”—_— 

* Souvenirs, perhaps,” said the young and pretty woman who sat at 
the left band of Mile. Simart. 

Dramond had seated himself ; he turned his eyes upon his questioner, 
who at this moment carried her glass to her lips. This movement caused 
an emerald ring, which she wore, to sparkle in the sun. Francis started, 
and overturned his glass. To avoid the flood Celestine drew back her 
cbair with a bound, and cast over ber dress an uneasy glance; but re- 
aseured on this point, she burst into a ringing laugh, which she made no 
effort to suppress. 

Francis regarded ber with a scrutinising and piercing look, which he 
next allowed to let fall upon his opposite neighbour. 

* Precisely, Madame! souvenirs :”’ replied he gravely. 

The young woman remained for an instant struck dumb, as if she had 
been addressed a question in Greek or Arabic. 

“I do not understand you,” said she at last, smiling, without mani- 
festing any emotion. ’ 

“And you, Mademoieelle, can you guess?” replied he, turning to his 
fair neighbour, with an almost ironical emphasis.. 

Celestine opened her great black eyes to the very widest. “If it isa 
charade, address yourselt to papa; he will guess it much more quickly 
than I,” she replied at length, firmly persuaded that the groomsman 
chosen by her fature busband was deranged in his wits. 

“ A charade! a charade! Let us have it,” said M. Simart, whose ears 
seemed to prick up like those of a horse. 

* After dinner, if you will permit,” replied Dramond, whose face still 
retained its expression of inscrutable irony. 





which could not have been bestowed with a better grace, to spring from 
the box at a bound, and to close the door—was for this startling appari- 
tion the work of a second. 


“Upon my word, he’s craag,” thought Teissier, burying his nose in his 
plate, to hide his confusion ; while beneath the table he launched a kick 


Let us eat. But for dessert, I will manage a charade, more dramatic 
than amusing—for never can I allow poor Aristide to marry a habituée 
of the Opera balls. 


Il. 

When, by the caving-in of a street, a defective vault is discovered, the 
police surround it with lamps to warn the passers-by. When a family 
experience one of those misfortunes which paternal surveillance cannot 
always avert, is the precaution the eame? Onthecontrary. Far from 
bruiting the scandal, it is smothered. The interesting “ culpable” is sent 
upon @ tour; sometimes the family expatriate themselves for a space. 
However, time passes, bringing oblivion. Then comes an honest man 
who marries in confidence, and the interesting drama is played. Perhaps 
the knowledge of it all comes to him, some day. What then? They are 
men and women of the world. What advantage would result from a 
woot Each one has his private canker ; who shall declare himself ex- 
empt 

In discovering that Mademoiselle Celestine and the domino of the 
yellow roge were one and the same person, Dramond believed that he 
saw open, at the feet of his friend, one of these pitfalls. Young and fond 
of pleasure, he had attentively studied the feminine personnel of the 
masked balle. He knew therefore by experience, that to hope to encoun- 
ter an angel of innocence in this pandemonium was as wise as to expect 
to find a chaste Alpine flower hidden in the stifling depths of an African 
marsh. The presence of Celestine at the Opera seemed to him to imply 
one of those mysterious perversions, which shake the very foundations of 
one’s faith in innocence. He swore therefore to penetrate to the bottom of 
this mystery, and to place, if needful, the warning lamp over this matri- 
monial break-neck, into which Teissier was about to be plunged. 

The pre-occupation of Francis, and the puerile misunderstanding which 
for a few days had existed between the future spouses, threw over the 
dinner an air of constraint, which a bourgeois dythyrambic on the sor- 
rows of Poland, chanted by M. Simart, failed to dissipate. Leaving the 
table, the guests descended to the garden. Celestine, seizing the arm of 
the younger lady, hurried her along one of the alleys, and yoo ween | 
herself to the wild gayety which she had hitherto repressed, commente 
by a thousand mocking observations on the strange manners of the new 
arrival. By a simultaneous attraction, the two friends found themselves 
together. 

“ Well, what do you think of her?” demanded Teissier, with a pride 
but half concealed ; for at this moment the charms of his mistress had 
made him oblivious of her defects. In the presence of others, a man ap- 
preciates above everything the beauty of the woman he loves. 

‘“* Charming,” replied Francis, coolly, “ but tell me, who was that lady 
seated opposite me at table?” 

“Madame Regnauld, Celestine’s cousin, and the wife of that tall, ill- 
dressed man who is talking with my father-in-law.” 

‘“* She appears to be very intimate with Mlle. Simart.” 

“Ob, extremely. She lives here a part of the summer ; and ia her turn, 
Celestine pasees the winter with her at Paris. They were there together 
until within six weeks.” 

“Ah! The lady appears determined to enjoy herself, despite the gravity 
of her husband.” 

“They make a very good ménage, I believe.” 

‘That proves nothing.” 

‘“* What is that tous? Let us talk of Celestine ; you think her’’—— 

** Ravishing—as I have already told you; but’”)—— 

“ Bat?” 

“*T would not advise you to marry her.” 

“ Why not?” demanded Teissier, abruptly ; for irresolation is not in- 
compatible with a spirit of contradiction. Thus, at this moment the 
bridegroom elect found his feelings wounded by the want of enthusiasm 
of his friend. 

“For many reasons which you have discovered yourself. Did you not 
tell me this morning that she was irritable, capricious, violent even ?” 

“The faults of a child, which I shall easily correct when I am her 
husband. Remember, she is but eighteen. And then I exaggerated. If 
you have no other reason’ -———- 

“T have another.” 

‘** What is it? in the name of Heaven, tell me; for you alarm me with 
your grave airs and broken sentences.” 

“ You shall know to-morrow. And now try to procure me a ¢éte-d-téte 
with your future wife.” 

Aristide regarded his friend with a dumb-foundered look. 

“ The demand is original,” said he, at last. ‘* However, do as you will. 
T am not jealous of you. But as to assisting you, you see how Celestine 
treats me. You will have to make your own advances.” 

They promenaded an instant in silence. 

“‘ Where have they gone ?” suddenly demanded Francis peering through 
the leaves. 

“To the billiard-room, I suppose.” 

* Let us follow them. We have not made ourselves very agreeable.” 

They re-entered the house. As they crossed the vestibule, the clicking 
of balls from a neighbouring room apprised them that they were right in 
their surmise. They opened the door, and were gaily accosted by Celes- 
tine, who bad just won a game. 

“ We will all play together,”’ she cried with the vivacity which charac- 
terized all she did. “I with my cousin; you gentlemen against us.” 

“That is an arrangement I protest against,” said Dramond, smiling. 
* A game of billiards should be arranged like a quadrille. If we were 
about to dance, in place’of according me your hand, would you condemn 
me to play the cavalier to Aristide?” . 

The idea of her intended figuring in the guise of a woman seemed 
strangely to amuse Mile. Simart, who decided that they should appeal to 
chance. The blind god, thus consulted, seemed to show a sort of clair- 
voyance, in uniting as partners Teissier and Mile. Simart. The game 
commenced. Dramond played with the assurance of one conscious of his 
superiority. Teissier, on the contrary, calculated every chance of his 
stroke, as if a kingdom hung upon the victory. 

The two cousins also brought to the game that lively interest ever felt 
by women in a gamefordinarily monopolized by men. Celestine, above 
all, displayed over the vicissitudes of the game the uncenscious abandon 
of a child. By turns uneasy, discouraged, triumphant, provoking her 
adversaries, scolding her partner, never sparing her own awkwardness, 
fretting herself when she was not laughing, and laughing when she was 
not fretting, one would have said that the happiness of her life was 
staked on the issue of the game. 

“What a strange choice for a man like Teissier,” thought Francis, 
more busy with the players than the game. ‘Charming little demon! 
What a treasure for a lover, but what a torment for a husband !” 

The game approached its end, and Celestine congratulated herself in 
advance. Three points more and it was won ; the red ball balanced on 
the edge of a pocket rendered the stroke sure. It was Teissier’s turn to 
play, and he disposed himself slowly, and with his habitual caution. At 
this moment, unfortunately, the young girl bursting with impatience 
placed her fingers upon the handle of his cue, as ifto hasten the flight of 
the ivory ball. The little hand, white and trembling, must have caused 
a distraction to the player, for with superb stupidity he landed his own 
ballin the pocket, without touching the red, and thus ended the game 
by losing it. 

Celestine gave vent to a cry of impatience, stamped her foot upon the 
floor, and launched a furious look at the maladroit. 

You are odious!” she cried ; “ you did it on purpose to vex me. Con- 
fess that you did!” : : 

“ It was because I was looking at you,” replied Teissier, with a con- 
trite air. 7 

* Why look at me? I was not looking at you. I tell you, you did it 
purposely. Iam sure of it. When you play against me you never miss 
the balls.” 

‘* We shall win the next game.” ‘ 

* You may win it alone. I shall play no more.’ 

With these words the spoilt child threw upon the table the cue which 
she held in her hand, and betook herself to the window, on which she 
began to play after the fashion of a piano. Aristide solicited by a be- 
seeching glance the interference of Madame Regnauld, but without 
choosing to comprehend, she seated herself upon a raised sofa, which 
commanded the billiard table. . 

“ Do you play, gentlemen, and I will take a lesson.” , [ 

“ Come, let us amuse these ladies,” cried Teissier, with a mortified air. 

“ Mademoiselle Simart turned briskly round : “ You don’t amuse me 
in the least,” she asserted, and resumed her musical occupation. 

Overcome with mortification and anger, Teissier betook himself say- 
agely to his game. The most furious strokes, the wildest shots, the most 
extravagant carroms, were profusely lavished by him. Madame Reg- 
nauld smiled maliciously. Dramond, on his part, played composedly, 





at his friend, to prescribe a more decent line of conduct. 


| watching from the corner of his eye the irate damsel whose fingers con- 
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tinued to beat upon the panes the galop de Gustave. Suddenly she 
threw opeo the window, and called io a ringing voice to the concierge, 
who crossed the court. ’ 

“ Nicbolas, who ordered you to chain up Soliman ? A 
disobey my orders? Unchain him instantly. Do you bear? 
stant!” . , : 

The servant hastened to execute her order. Soliman, finding himself 
released, rushed from bis kennel, crossed the court in two bounds, and 
with a spring cleared the window, and landed in their midst like a bomb. 

“ Poor fellow,” said Celestine, caressing with her white band the great 
black head of the dog, who sprang around her asif to thank her: “ poor 
victim, they wish to make a siave of you; but rest easy. I shall not 
permit it.” 

With these words the young girl threw a defiant glance at her future 
husband, who, on bis part, at the sight of bis mortal enemy, glanced at 
him gloomily. Each time that the exigencies of the game demanded that 
he should pass before the growling animal, he cast upon him a look of 
hatred, which he thence carried to his own calves, with an uneasiness 
caused by the formidable row of teeth displayed by the dog, each time, 
like a passing salute. : 

This manége seemed greatly to amuse Celestine, who exchanged with 
her cousia from time to time a malicious smile. At last she could not 
resist the temptation to commit one of those espieg/eries which her age 
excused, but which were also a necessity cf ber character. At the mo- 
ment, Aristide was leaning over the table, adjusting his adversary's ball, 
while be tapped lightly with his cue the thumb of his left band, a habit 
common to more than ove player, and which almost invariably betrays 
indecision of character. At a sign from bis mistress, Soliman leaped 
from the table, and gobbled the ivory globe. Furious, but restraining 
himeel!, Teissier eseayed to take it from betweer the sharp teeth which 
eclipsed the ball in whiteness, but the dog dropped it only to seize the 
band of the enemy, who was in danger of losing his finger before he could 
withdraw it. The pain was greater than his patience, and shortening 
his cue he chastised the dog, who more savage than brave, retreated to 
the further end of the table. ' 

Dare to strike him again, sir!” cried Celestine, throwing herself be- 
fore the youvg man, ber cheeks glowing and her eyes flaming. 

The marital power, with which be was about to be invested, rose ma- 
jestically before the mental vision of Aristide. , / 

“If [display any weakuess now,” be thought, * it will be an irrepar- 
able precedent. Now for a coup d'etat!” ae 

However, that be might bave equity as well as law upon his side, he 
waved severely bis wounded member, aud with the other repeated the 
correction with which be bad visited Soliman. The dog howled aud took 
refuge beueath the table. a 

“ Executioner!” cried the young girl, raising with fury ber diminurive 
band. 

“Celestine! cfed at the same instant Mme. Regoauld, springing from 
her sofa. 

By an beroic effort, the most irascible of badly brougbt-up children, 
restrained the blow she was about to strike ; hut so violent was the effect 
of the effort, that she burst into tears. 

Seeing his mistress weeping, Soliman regained the courage which had 
failed bim in his own defence, and rushed furiously from beneath the 
table : but at the moment that he sprang at the throat of Aristide, Fran- 
cis seized him by the neck and tail, and raisiug bim as if be bad been a 
sack of salt, pitched bim through the window, which he immediately 
closed. During this little incident, which bad passed quick as lightning, 
Mademoiselle Simart, whom ber cousia vainly endeavoured to calm, 
had approached the door, and opened it. Turning then, and displaying 
a rosy visage, down which coursed the glittering tears, “ Know that | 
hate you,” she cried. “ You seek bat to displease me, and you have 
succeeded to the very utmosi of your desires. {0 strike Soliman! I 
would rather that you sbould have beaten me. I detest you, [ say, and 
never will I marry you!” 

These words, pronounced with an inimitable accent, Celestine pusbed 
Mime. Regnauld trom the room, followed ber, and closed the door with 
violence, as would an angry child. 

At the sight of his friend, who leaned motionless against the table, bis 
chin in bis cravat, his bands droopiog and interlaced, Francis burst into 
a fit of laughter. 

“Tis very droll, really,” said Teissier, with a grin, “ excessively plea- 
sant, I assure you.” 

“ Pardon me ; but you have such a face of consternation ’’—— 

“IT do not find any tbing so very laughable in it. Well, what did I tell 
you? You have witnessed a specimen of her amiable character. What 
do you think of it?” 

“The faulis of a child, which you will easily correct when you are 
her husband ;”’ replied Dramond, repeating maliciously the words used 
by bis friend. 

“Her husband! Never!’ cried Teissier vehemently. ‘You have 
heard her declaration ; but I shall not leave her the choice of refusing me. 
*Tis I who do not wish to marry her. ’Tis I who break the engagement, 
Ah! I shall prove to her that 1 also have character. I shall speak to her 
father. Ill go this instant. Ishall find in Paris twenty marriageable 
young ladies quite as pretty, and much more amiable thar this little de- 
mon. Did you see, sbe raised ber hand ?” 

“ She did raise her hand,” replied Dramond, pushing out his under lip, 
and shaking his head gravely. 

* And I feared for an instant ?’—— 

“Talso. I thought I saw the moment when you were treated as was 
Merville at the Opera.” 

“ A demon—I tell you, a demon!” cried the disenchanted ycung man, 
with a blow of his fist upon the billiard table. 


How dare you 
This in- 


a 
PARMA. 

Piacenza the Faithful, and Parma the Golden, in spite of their old 
proud titles, so seldom attract the attention of Europe that we may do 
well to recall to recollection some facts which bear upon their present 
condition, and which may help to explain the very aaomalous state of 
affairs that bas actually obliged an English Minister to leave Val d’Arno 
for this out-lying corver of his diplomatic “sphere of usefulness.” 

That portion of the Apennines which rises to the left of the road from 
Sestri di Levanti to Sarzana and Pietra Santa, falls down towards the 
north through a rugged country, which slopes to the well-watered plain of 
Lombardy and the rich banks of the Pe. The district which lies between 
that river and the crests of this part of the chain, forms the little duchy 
ot Parma, or rather the twin duchies of Parma and Piacenza, with their 
annexes. Its area is 2,274 square miles, and its population about 510,000 
—that is to say, it is somewhat smaller and less populous than Devon- 
shire. It is watered by several streams, which have the usual character 
of winter torrents in the south of Europe. The districts near the Po are 
excellently cultivated, and irrigated by part of that network of canals 
which is the most precious inheritance which northern Italy has received 
from the middle ages. The more hilly portion of the country is poor and 
rocky. The farms are small, aud chiefly pastoral. Many of their inha- 
bitants go down in the autumn into Tuscany, or the lowlands of their 
own country, to assist in gathering ia the harvest, just as the Aiquian 
Volcisan mountaineers descend at the same season from their healthy 
hills into the Roman Campagna. Most of the organ-boys who come to 
London are said to be natives of the Appenines of Parma and Modena. 

The ouly towns of importance are Piacenza and Parma. The former 
is, like Ferrara and other places in the North of Italy, thinly inhabited 
in proportion to the space enclosed within the walls. The population is 
about 42,000. The old fortifications are not strong ; but the citadel has 
been ately razed, and three new forts have been erected by the Aus- 
trian as a menace to Piedmont. Parma, the capital, bas a population of 
about 42.000. Its chief attractions are for the artist ; for nowhere else is 
Correggio seen to such advantage. Pontremoli, once important as com- 
mauding a pass of the Apennines, is now an insignificant place. The 
chief exports of the ducby are silk and cheese, Maize, rice, and tobacco 
are grown, and the Vino Santo has some reputation. French manners 
have, as might have been expected, considerably affected the modes of 
life of the upper classes ; aud Austria, likewise, has of course exerted 
come influence in this direction. 

This tiny domain was, in 1814, made the appanage of Marie Louise, as 
some small consolation for the loss of a husband anda throne. At her 
death, in 1847, a complete re-arrangement of territory in this part of 
Italy took piace, in conformity with previous agreements. Parma and 
Piacenza were handed over to the Duke of Lucca, one of the Spanish 
Bourbons. Lucca lapsed to the Grand Dake of Tuscany. Pontremoli 
With its provinces became united to Parma, and Guastalla, which 
had formed part of the possessions of Marie-Louise, became attached to 
the territory of Modena. 

Oa the 26th December, 1847, the new monarch issued a proclamation, 


in which he assured bis subjects that he wiehed them to enjoy every advan- | 


tage which was real, and “ not merely ephemeral ;” and that bis respect 
for his august predecessor was such that he had determined to make no 
changes whatever, “ but to walk in her steps, which were those of piety, 
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love, religion, justice, and firmness.” What such language meant in the 
mouth of the grandson of Charles IV. of Spain, it is easy to imagine. It 
soon produced its natural effect. The Duke aid not long enjoy bis new 
heritage. On the 19th of April, 1848, he had to flee from his dominions ; 
and he shortly afterwards abdicated in favour of his son, a young man of 
six and-twenty. The new prince did not, however, receive immediate in- 
vestiture, After the flight of his father, the Sardiniaus entered the coun- 
try, and the people voted the annexation of Parma to the kingdom of 
Charles Albert, Next, the country was evacuated ; and then it was oc- 
cupied again by the Sardinian army, till at last the battle of Novara 
gave it up to the Austrians. On the 17th of May, 1849, the Duke Ferdi- 
navd-Charles arrived, under Austrian protection, and took charge of the 
government—pot much to the advantage of the country. His confiden- 
tial adviser was an Englishman, Baron Ward, who bad risen from the 
stables to the council-chamber, after the approved fashion of the favour- 
ites of absolute priuces. The time of the monarch was spent in intrigues 
and dissipation ; and the one tolerable act of his government—a customs’ 
union with Austria and Modena—had a very equivocal character ; for, 
while it removed some restrictions on trade, it considerably increased 
- influence, already excessive, which Vienna exerted on the politics of 
taly. 

AL four o’clock on the afternoon of the 26th of March, 1854, the Dake 
was stabbed in the most frequented street of Parma. He lingered for 
about twenty-four hours, and died with a calmuess which might have 
worthly closed a better life. The name and the motive of the assassin 
remain to this hour unknown. Some have supposed that the murder was 
the act of the democratic propaganda, and they have adduced, as confir- 
matory of this opinion, the fact that placards were posted up some days 
before in the streets of Parma, aunouncing the Duke’s approaching death. 
With this they have coupled the murder of Gabbi, who was concerned in 
the fruitless judicial investigation which took place immediately after the 
event. It is obvious, however, that these circumstances admit of an ex- 
planatioa which would be perfectly consonant with the theory that the 
unfortunate prince was the victim of some person, or set of persons, with 
whom bis low debaucheries, pursued in all parts of the city, bad brought 
him into contact. He was succeeded by his eldest son, Robert I., a child 
of only five years and a-half old. The regency was confided to the 
widow of the murdered man, Louise-Marie de Bourbon, the daughter of 
the Duc de Berri and sister of the Count de Chambord. j 

Her very first act was to dismiss the Minisiry in power, and to replace 
them by better men. Pallavicini received the portfolio of Foreign Affairs 
—Lombardini that of Finance—Catani, who had been one of the Provi- 
sional Government in 1848, became Minister of the Interior—and Salati 
retained his position as Minister of Justice. The first care of the Duch- 
ess was directed to the state of the revenue. The salaries of the officials 
were in arrear, There were only about twelve pounds sterling in the 
exchequer. It was even necessary to borrow money for the purpose of 
burying the Dake. She rescinded the decree already issued for a forced 
loan, substituting for it a voluntary one, for the repayment of which 
she offered the guarantee oi her private fortune. The army, which had 
consisted of 6,000 men, was immediately reduced to one-third of that 
number. She dismissed many of her husband’s useless servants, and 
limited her civil list to 600,000 francs per annum. Three times that sum 
had not sufficed for the wasteful folly of ber predecessor. These and many 
other liberal measures secured respect to the new Government. On the 
22nd of July, 1854, however, an émeute broke out at Parma, in con- 
nexion with the foolish attempt which took place at the mouth of the 
Magra under the auspices of the Mazzinian faction. This was put down 
by the soldiery, and gave Austria a pretext ‘ur marching additional 
troops into the ducby. 

The art of exciting a population to acts of violeuce, in order that vi- 
gorous measures of repression may be nece-sary. is one which is studied 
with singular assiduity by that noble army of which the Emperor Francis 
Joseph is so justly proud. Fresh assassinatious have been followed by 
fresh severities, and fresh severities by frest assassinations, in that happy 
little capital ; and General Crenneville has of late saved his officers the 
trouble, or deprived them of the pleasure, of perjuring themselves in order 
to procure the necessary conviction, by seuding many of the citizens to 
Mantua, for no reason in particular. Quite receutly, the Duchess has ap- 
parently seen through the plans of her protectors. and has come to the 
conclusion that her own way is the right one alter ail, and that, if any- 
thing can save her house, it is a policy of moderation. 

Which of the many conflicting rumours of the last few weeks are true, 
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The reader is referred to the article headed “ Proprieties of the Stage,” 
in the Albion of the 23rd ult. 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE ‘‘ TIMES,” 





and which false, it is very difficult to say, but the geueral situation seems 
to be this :—the Duchess is tired of Austrian dictation, while Radetzky is 
determined that Parma shall be occupied in force, and that the garrison 
of Piacenza shall be greatly strengthened. At the same time, he is not 
unwilling to replace General Crenneville by another commander who 
may be personally less disagreeable to the Duchess. In the mean time, be 
is throwing additional bridges across the Po, and preparing to oppose any 
attempt on the part ot the inhabitants of Parma to invoke Piedmon- 
tese assistance, by taking full possession of their country, if occasion 
should arise, before one soldier ot Victor Emmanue! can set his foot upon 
its eoil.—London paper. 
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Sir,—My first impulse on reading your article on the Traviata was to 
remain silent, but, feeliag strongly the responsibility which you have 
cast upon me, I am induced, on reflection, to trouble you with this com- 
munication ; and, while I recognize the zeal for public morality which 
| prompted your criticism, I cannot doubt that, in the investigation of a 
| trash to which you attach so much importance, you will give me a 

patient heariug, and that this appeal to your candour will not be in vain. 
Gravt me this indulgence, and I hope to satisfy you that, however just 
your strictures may be, as applied to the Dame aux Camellias, the opera 
of La Traviata, both in scope and detail, is not only undeserving of 
censure, but is of a strictly moral tendency. 

Aad first let me meet an objection which may be suggested as to m 
appearing as the defender of the /ibretto. It may be said that I was 
interested, at whatever risk to morality, in making use of a plot offering 
musical opportunities for the — of the versatile genius of the prin- 
cipal artiste. This is uot so. Nothing would have been easier than to 
expunge from the story everything which you have treated as objec- 
tionable, without sacrificing a particle of the interest, or changing a sin- 
gle siluation of the drama, To take your own analysis, the excitement 
of the tale depends upon the play of passion between the two lovers 
upon bis jealousy, upon her devotion, and upon the tragic fate of the 
heroine at the momeut when ber troubles seem to have been surmounted. 
To give scope to these feelings Violetta might have been made a girl of 
simple purity and humble birth. The self-sacrifice which is the charm of 
her character might have beea rendered necessary by the aristocratic 
pride of her lover’s noble relations. The dénouement would have been 
equally effective if the glimpse of happiness which precedes it had been 
caused by the victory oi simple worth over the prejadices of haughty 
family. ‘he change of a very few words would have effected the neces- 
sary transformation. You will ask why I did not introduce alterations 
which would have removed every ground for cavil. My answer is, that 
they would have injured the moral tendency of the plot. As it stands 
the melancholy catastrophe illustrates the Nemesis that attends on vice. 
and that cannot be entirely averted even by the most touching and de- 
voted repentance. Strike out from the character the evil which had 
blighted it, aud the last scene would have offended against the dramatic 
cauon—tbat suffering should only be exhibited for the purpose of teach- 
ing a moral lesson. The business of the stage is to hold “a mirror up to 
nature,” to exhibit the contest between good and evil, and, as a neces- 
sary cousequence, to let vice be seen in contrast with virtue. Ido not 
understand you to contend for the principle that none but faultless cha- 
racters should fiad a place in our dramas and operas, or that the educa- 
tion, whether of the schoolroom or the theatre, should be based upon the 
delusion that there is nothing but purity in the world. Such notions 
bave no doubt been entertained by good men, who, as a natural infer- 

ence from their doctrine, bave condemned the stage under whatever con- 
ditions. For my own part I believe the exhibition of the retribution 
which atiends oa sin may have as beneficial an influence as the highest 
example of virtue. Instead of fruitlessly attempting to ignore the exist- 
ence of vice, would it not be well rather to follow the counsel of Bacon, 
and let the young see the basilisk, before the basilisk casts its fatal 
glance on them? 

_ I do not wish to fill your columns with a catalogue of the many clas- 
sical tales aud dramas which are open to at least as severe a criticism as 
that with which you have visited Verdi’s opera. You would not surely 
prescribe the Viear of Wakefield, for example, for the objectionable 
characters it introduces, or for the supposed seduction on which the in- 
terest of ihe tale depends. Though the greatest works of the greatest 
dramatisis aud novelists are filled with examples of the most fearful and 
hideous crime, you allow that tbe common sevse of mankind has deter. 
mined that no evil cau arise to morality from the manner in which these 
subjects are handled by the great masters of tragic emotion, and that the 
tendeucy of such displays is rather to purify than to corrupt the passions 
of an audience. I do nut argue for the indiscriminate representation of 
vicious characters upon the stage ; but I do ask that a modern Jibretio 
may be judged by the same principles on which Sophocles and Shak- 
cone Corneille and Raciue, Alfieri and Goethe, have thought right to 
work. 

Two conditions scem to be etsential whenever vice is presented in fic- 

tion—one, that its grossness should not be offensively obtruded ; the other 

that it should not be presented in un alluring form: It is true that the 
play ol the Dame aur Camellias otiends in some degree against one at 

least of these principles, and is open to some of the charges which you 

have transferred to the opera of La Traviata. But in the construction 

of the /ibretto of the opera everythiug of the kind has been studiously 





avoided, aud it is only to those who are familiar with Dumas’ novel that 
the situation of the drama can even by an accidental association suggest 
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a single impure or offensive idea. The opera begins with the recoil of 
the heroine from her past dissipation ; her former career, 80 far from being 
offensively obtruded, is only dimly indicated by a few words, which the 
moral purpose of the plot requires. There is not in the whole play 4 
sentence that the most prudish could condemn as indelicate, nor a senti- 
ment to raise a blush oa the face of decent womanhood. ,The sympathy 
which the character of Violetta commands is given not to the evil of her 
ways, wherein she bas offended, but to the nobility, sorrow and suffering 
by which she atones ber guilt. It may possibly be true that the vice of 
the Dame aux Camellias is presented under an alluring shape, but it Is) 
certain that the sia of tbe Traviata only wins our pity by her repentant 
devotion. If, as you say, the perdition of the libertine in Mozart’s opera | 
is not “likely to invite imitation, or to excite the pruriency of passion, 
it may with equal trath be said that the hopeless struggle of Violetta to! 
retrieve the past supplies a more powerful, because a more natural warn- | 
ing, against the evils of such a career than any necromantic and unreal 
catastrophe like that of Don Giovanni. Incidentally I may add, with re- 
ference to one of your objections, that in order to dieconnect the opera as 
much as possible from any impure associations suggested by the novel of 
Dumas, or what you call the debauchery of modern life, the scene of the 
opera is purpozely thrown back to the beginning of the last century. No 
one who sees or reads the opera without a previous acquaintance with the 
French tale will find in it the slightest matter of offence—a circumstance 
which will sufficiently explain how it is “ that the ladies of England have 
not felt their delicacy outraged” by a plot which some have thought it 
just to denounce as impure. Your own illustration derived from the play 
of Jack Sheppard seems to show in the cleares* !ight the moral tendency 
of the story of La Traviata, The two dramas «re exactly the antipodes 
of one another. In Jack Sheppard the charm is derived from the excite 
ment and adventure of the thiet’s career, not frem the occasional expres 
sion of passing compunction. In the opera the whole interest is absorbed 
by the deep, though unavailing efforts of the sinner, to blot out the evil of 
her earlier life. ‘Therefore it is that, while Jack Sheppard may invite 
imitation, the example of Violetta will rather tend to deter from vielding 
to temptation. The one resembles a will-o’-the-wisp to allure, the other 
a beacon to warn and to save. 

There is yet another way ia which the opera of La Traviata may 
operate for good. An over fastidious sensibility bas made it too mach 
the fashion io sigh at misery, and to shun the wretcbed. It is not very 
long since you yourself administered a just castigation to the morbid pru- 
dishness which had dared to reflect upon an angel of mercy who did not 
shrink from watching at the pillow of the sick and wouuded. And is 
there not the same uoclean spirit to be found in the code which would 
exclade the suffering and repentant sinner from the sympathy of ber sis 
ters? Should we not do well to pour oil into the wounds of the uufortu- 
nate, and to open a door, were it never so small, to the return of the er- 
ring? Is it not our duty at least to admit the trath, which our Phara- 
saiem practically denies, that noble feelings may freqneotly dwell in the 
broken heart even of astricken and repentant Magdalen? If, as IT be- 
lieve, the tendency of La Traviata is to sutien the bearts of the pure to- 
@ards those who are struggling to raise themselves from degradation, I 
shall never regret the part I have had in its production. Had the plot 
contained one circumstance to hold up evil to imitation, it should never 
have appeared at a theatre nuder my control. But as I believe it pre- 
gents a wholesome warning to the weak, aud may teach a lesson of mercy 
to the strong, I should be most reluctant to detract from its moral value, 
out of deference to what [ cauuot but regard as a mistaken seasibility. 
I need not, I think, dwell vu the objection which you take to the dying 
scene. I know nothing iv which it can be supposed to offend, unless it 
is in being too exquisitely true to uature. But it certainly does not ap- 
proach in painfulness many Sbaksperian scenes, as, for in-tance, the death 
ot King Jobo by poison, and I believe ia is within the legitimate limits of 
dramatic emotion. The tenderness of the bervine’s farewells, and the 
plaintive music in which they are embodied, refine by their beauty the 
suffering which touches the heart, and I cannot conceive why the con- 
cluding scene of the Traviata should be thought more open to objection 
than the death of Katharine or Juliet, the murder of Desdemona, the mel- 
ancholy catastrophies of King Lear avd Hamlet, or (oe admired tragedy 
of Adrienne Lecouvreur. It deaih by natural sickness is too terrible for 
the stage, surely the throes of poison ought uos to be exhibited. Pbysical 
agony, it is true, ougbt tu be veiled, but tne death of Violetta is as free 
from every adventitious horror as it is possible for any truthfully acted 
scene of the kind to be ; and really the only question with respect to it 
is one which has been practically settled fur cepturies,—whetber the 
closing scene of Jife is or is not a fit subject fur dramatic represeatation ? 

In conclusion, let me as-ure you that iu presenting the /ibretto of the 
Traviata without movitication, | deliberately believed, and stili believe, 
tbat I was administering to a good, aright, and & mercifai cause. You 
may possibly differ from my views, but if you will only examine the 
printed /ibretto of tbe opera, rejecting every reminiscence of the Dame 
aux Camellias, I do not despair of your fiaal judgment being with me. 
Iam, Sir, your obedient servant, B. Lumury. 

Her Majesty’s Theatre, August 19. 
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THE DINNER TO THE GUARDS. 


However much of jealousy the immunities from the more harassing 
routine of foreign and colonial service enjoyed by the household troops 
in time of peace may excite in the minds of their brethren of the “line,” 
their gallant conduct in many a hard fought field has proved that they 
are no mere “ feather-bed” soldiers, and that wherever there is the real 
work of the soldier to do they may be depended upon to do it. Alma, 
Inkermanp, and Balaklava, bear witness that the commard, * Up Guards 
and at them” is as potent now to turn the scale of victory as it was at 
Waterloo; while months ef monotonous and apparently almost hopeless 
labour in the trenches, and privations and sufferings ia camp and in hos- 
pital—more fatal than the fire of the enemy’s guus or the charge of his 
bayonets—prove that to the call of duty the Guards can endure patiently 
as well as do daringly. 

London may well be proud of ber Guards, and the graceful recogni- 
tion of their gallant exploits, the warm and generous * welcome home” 
which, in the ovation of yesterday at the Surrey Gardens, she gave to the 
brigade, does her honour. Field officers, and subalterns of all ranks and 
of every branch of the army that served in the late war have been féted 
at club dinners, City banquets, and county balls; but until now the 
claims of those who without generalship, aud in some instances almost 
witbout leaders, have by dint of indomitable courage and sustained va- 
lour achieved “ soldiers’ victories,” were well nigb, as they have ever been 
in times gone by, paseed over. 

Monday, the 25th of August, was announced as the day on which the 

roposed demonstration should take place, aud the preparations made for 

t by the committee in so far as the accommodation and convenience of 

both guests and spectators were concerned, were in every way wortby of 
the occasion. 

The principal sulle d manger (at the Surrey Gardens) was the large 
music ball ; but as the ground pian area of this building, spacious as it 
is, affords dining space for only about a thousand—or a moiety of the 
whole number who were to be regaled—a large tent was erected imme- 
diately outside, and communicating with tbe hall by means of the French 
windows opening to the verandah trom which the roof of the tent sprang 
and as these windows remaiued open during the dinner, these who were 








iu the tent could sce aud hear what was going forward in the hall, and 


vice versa, 
The general appearance of the ball was particularly gay, and the de 
corations were quite in accordance with tbe purpose to which it was de 


voted. The fronts of the three tiers of galleries were draped with the 


flags of England, France, Turkey, and Sardinia, blending together ir 


graceful foids those colours and emblems under which the soldiers of the 


tour allied armies have so recently marched to victory. Extending al 


round the epen ironwork balustrade of the lower gailery were scrolls, on 
which were inscribed the names of Raglan, St. Arnaud, Simpson, Canro- 
bert, Cedrington, Pelissier, Evans, Mermora, Bosquet, Massey, Windham, 
Dundas, Bruat, Lyons, and other distinguished military aud naval offi 
cers, who have rendered themselves famous in connexion with the siege 


of Sebastopol. . 
At the principal end of the apartment, high up above the orchestra, was 


brilliant cut-glass prismatic star (which in the evening was illuminated), 
forming a sort of medallion, and enclosed in & unique frame, composed of 
the intertwined colours of the four allied mations, aud surmounted 


by the royal arms o/ England. Bebind the chairman’s seat was 
sort of screen, also made up of flags, ( 
under the orchestra. Affixed to this screen were three Circular panel 


formed by evergreens, on the cent¥e one of which was inscribed the hal- 


jowed name of “ Nightingale,” and on the other two “ Redan,” an 
“ Malakoff.” 


three battalions. Each of the tables were adorned with flowers, eve 


concealing the eutrance from 


There were ten ‘long dining tables, extending the whole 
length of the hall, at each of which accommodation was provided for 
about one hundred and twenty men, and there was a cross table at the 
head for tbe chairmau and the principal non-commissioned officers of the 


greens, and bunches of blooming heaths, and in the middle of the centre 


one was formed a pyramidical centre-piece of military banners. All three 
tiers of galleries were crowded with company, by far the larger propor- 
tion of whom consisted of fashionably dressed ladies, whose gay habili- 
menfe harmonised most agreeably with the genera! tone of the decora- 
tions and the bright scarlet uniforms of the men in the body of the hall, 
and contributed to form as brilliant a coup d’@il as was probably ever wit- 
nessed. In one of the side private boxes over the orchestra was the Lord, 
Mayor, the Lady Mayoress, and a number of their female friends, and in the 
opposite box were Lord Ranelagh, Col. Brownlow Knox, M. P., and Lord 
George Paget. Amongst the other persone of note, military and civil, 
who were present. may be mentioned Sir W. Codrington, Lord Rokeby, 
Sir H. Bentinck, Sir H. Barnard, Col. the Hon. G. Upton, Col. the Hon. 
A. Foley, Lord Bingham, the Earl of Carriek, Col. Lord F. Paulet, Major 
Sir C. Russell, Lord Sefton, Col. F. Seymour, Captain Ponsonby, and Mr. 
Serjeant Murphy. 

The bands of the three regiments were stationed during the dinner in 
the orchestra, and under the direction of the well-kaown Mr. Godfrey, 
band-master of the Coldstreams, Mr, Boosé and Mr. D. Godfrey, who hold 
the same position in the other two regiments, united in the performance 
of various marches and selections from the compositions of Jullien, Verdi, 
Rossini and Meyerbeer. In the long gallery above them was a numerous 
and effective chorus of male and female voices led by Mr. Land, who 
gave the vocal pieces, which formed part of the musical accompaniment 
of the banquet. Mr. Harker, the city toast-master, who had volunteered 
his services, was indefatigable, and his stentorian lungs gave forth the 
word of command,—* Silence, gentlemen, for the chair!’’ ‘‘ Gentlemen, 
charge your glasses !’’ &¢., in a manner which musi bave convinced many 
of his military hearers that he was a field officer of at least a colonel’s 


‘rank. Unfortunately the word of command to charge glasses was by no 
| means generally obeyed. Not that the men were at all disposed to question 


the order, for had the weapons been provided they would bave been quite 
as ready to charge glasses as they had been in the Crimea to charge 
bayonets, but by some defect in the arrangements they had nothing to 
charge with. The bottle of stout per man had been consumed with the 
dinuer ; the third of a bottle of champagne, which was the allowance, 
had, except in a very few instances, vanished long before the second toast 
was given out ; and when the men were called upon to drink fuil bump- 
ers to the health of their Commander-in Chief, their gallant allies, and 
their entertainers, they bad nothing for it but to tura their empty bottles 
and glasses bottom upwards, to show how utterly helpless they were to 
carry on the war. Ot the diauer itself very little cau be said in the way 
ot praise. 

The various approaches to the gardeas presented, from an early period 
of the morning, such an aspect as might bave been anticipated from the 
nature of the occasion. 
attraction, that being a spot which the three battalions would necessarily 
pass On their route. 
blockade of the several converging roads; and the vehicles moving to 
and fro, at all times numerous, were swollen on this occasion by an im- 
mense accession of carriages and cabs conveying spectators to the gar- 
dens. Repeated attem 
form a line for the procession of Guards ; but the dense pressure of the 
crowd, combined with te constant passage of vehicles of all descriptions 
rendered their efforts almost nugatory. 

The Grenadiers were first in the order of arrival. 
barracks in Birdcage-walk, over Westmiasier-bridge, they reached the 
Elephant and Castle at a quarter past oue. The reception which they 


met with from the multitude was rather respectful than enthusiastic ; 


there was no loud cheeriag, aud, as the men passed on with their fine 
soldierly bearing, brovzed faces, and, in numerous instauces, Oriental 
beards, one could hardly help feeling that the greeting would have 
been more demonstrative, though not, perhaps, heartier, had ihe dinner 
taken place immediately after their arrival from the Crimea. The Fusi- 
liers arrived next, having marched from the Wellingtoa Barracks, behind 
the National Gallery, along the Strand, aud thence over Waterloo 
Bridge, to the same point; aud these again were quickly succeeded by 
the Coldstreams, who came from the Tower, by way of London Bridge 
and Southwark. The whole of the men wore their Crimean medals, and 
the bands ef the several regiments preceded them, playing enlivening 
airs. Each battalion on arriving at the Elephant and Castle proceeded 
at once, without waiting for its comrades, to the entrance to the Gardens 
on the Walworth side, where they almost had to fight their way into the 
interior, so tremendous was the rush towards the gate from the adjacent 
streets. Here, as indeed throughout the day, the Grenadiers were under 
the command of Col. Hatton, the Fusiliers of Col. Seymour, and tbe 
Coldstreams of Col. Steele. 

With trae military punctuality, at a quarter past two, the exact time 


the Hall, and in a few minutes, it might almost be said a few seconds, 
every seat was occupied, both there and in the tent. 
room, now, was exceedingly brilliant and picturesque. 


dal and the Cross of the Legion of Honour in addition ; the equally long 
white lines of tables by which they were divided, covered with plates, 
dishes, bottles, and glasses, diversified by the floral and other decorations ; 
the three bands in their state uniforms at the head of the room ; the vaily 
dressed company in the galleries, whose loud, enthusiastic, and oft-re- 
peated cheers of welcome greeted the brave fellows as they took their 
seats, and almost drowned the strains of the musicians, presented a scene 
which those who witnessed it will not easily forget. 

The chair was taken by Sergant Major Edwards, of the Fusiliers, the 


man of about 45 years, with a most intelligent and open countenance, and 
whose martial appearance is enhanced by a magnificent beard and mous- 
tache, in which a silvery hair is just beginning here and there to show 
itself. 
of the Crimean battalions of the Grenadiers and Ccldstreams, and by the 
side of these, filling up the cross table, were the drill sergeants and the 
pay and colour-sergeants. 


occupied, and while the clatter of cutlery and crockery at the remote cor- 


fresh supply and were not yet tired of their labours, the blast of the tram- 
pet annouaced the conclusion of the repast. Mr. Land’s chorus of many 
voices struck up the grace, ‘‘ For these and all thy mercies,” and Mr. 


“ Silence, for chair,” 

The Chairman said—I am going, my comrades, to give you a toast; 
and I shall do so with very little preface. The name which I am about 
*| to pronounee is, 1 am sure, so impressed upon all your minds, that the 
mention of it will make your hearts jump into your mouths. I beg to 
propose to you the health of our royal mistress, ‘‘ Her Most Gracious Ma- 
jesty the Queen.” The toast was received with the utmost enthusiasm ; 
and when the cheering bad subsided, the united bands played the national 
anthem, the words of which were sung by the chorus in the gallery. 

After the lapse of a few minutes, during which the band resumed its 
performauces, the Chairman said—I have another toast to propose, 
which will please you nearly as much as the last; it is “ Prince Albert, 
and the rest of the Royal Family.” Mind, in “ the rest of the royal fa- 
mily,’’ I of course include his royal Highness the Prince of Wales. May 
bis royal highness live after the example of his royal parents, and may 
it be long before he wears the royal crown. This toast also was very 
heartily responded to. Afier another short interval, 

The Chairman said—I have now to propose *' His royal highness the 
General Commanding-in-Chief, our soldiers and sailors, the chaplains of 
the army, and our brave allies in the late war.” To you old hands, who 
were with us at the Alma and Ickermann, I need not say anything about 
the Duke of Cambridge. (Loud cheers.) He must live in all your hearts, 
as he does in mine, and it is our greatest pride as guardsmen that we were 
commanded by his Royal Highness at Inkerman. (Cheers.) As to our 
comrades of the line, there is only one thing that I regret on this occasion, 
and that is that this table is not large enough for all who fought with us 
to be present at it. (Loud cheers.) Though our comrades of the line 
envy us our present position, I have no doubt they all rejoice at the hon- 
our which is paid to us. (Cheers.) As to our sailors, the good feeling 
which existed between the army and the blue jackete—the red soldiers 

and the blue soldiers, as they were called—all through the late war, is as 
well known to you as it is to myself. You are indebted to them, as they 
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feeling to have existed than did actually exist between the two services. 
With respect to our allies, it is impossible for me to use words sufficiently 
strong in praise of their conduct. You who were at Inkerman muet re- 
collect a time when you could almost have worshipped them as you did 
your God. Do you remember their coming over the bill? (Immense a: 
plause ; 2 thrilling kind of sensation being diffused throughout the whole 
assembly by this abrupt and expressive uppeal). As to the chaplains of 
the army, I am sure you all feel tbat they did their duty, well though they 
have seldom been taken notice of by military assemblies. 

The toast was enthusiastically received. 

The chorus then executed a new song, entitled ‘‘ The Part-Song,” the 
words of which were written expressly for the occasion by Mr. G. Linley, 
the music being composed by Mr. R. L. Pearsall. It was as follows:— 

Oh! brave were England's mailed knights, 
That won at Agincourt, 

And bright the page of Hist’ry shines 
With deeds they did of yore. 

But ne’er was valour more display’d, 
In battles’ mad career, 

Than by the gallant British hearts 
Whom, now, we welcome here. 

Yet, while on glories past we dwell, 
And ancient heroes praise, 

A brighter lustre hangs around 
The wariors of our days. 

To them, we fill the wine cup, now, 
To them, we raise the cheer ; 

God bless the gallant British heart 
Whom, now, we welcome here. 

This song was a very decided success, an] was spontaneously and uni- 
versally encored. It was followed by what wastermed a“ Hymn of the 
Allied Army,” performed by the band, being in fact acombivation of the 
national airs of England, France, and Sardinia. * . * 

The Chairman having toasted the giver of the entertainment, the Lord 
Mayor returned thanks, from a private box, and proposed the health of 
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Toe Hiephant and Castle was the grand point of 


Here the crowd was so dense as almost to form a | 


pis were made by the few extra police on duty to 


appointed, the men, headed by their non-commissioned officers, entered 


The aspect of the 

The twenty loug 
single files of red coats, upon the breast of which glittered a silver medal | perty of Alton Towers and the other estates to Lord Edmand Bernard 
with one, two, three, or four clasps, and on several the good conduct me- 


senior sergeant major of the Guards, a fine, stalwart, soldier-like looking 


On the sergeant-major’s right and left were the sergeant-majors 


The Chairman having taken his seat, the sound of the bugle gave the 
signal for dinner, and the Rev. Mr. Egan, the chaplain of the brigade, hav- 
ing said grace, the band struck up * The roast beef of old England,” and 
the men set to work. The onslaught was tremendous—the thin slices of 
beef vanished instantaneously ; plump round hams were as rapidly con- 
verted into clean scraped bones ; the penny roll which seemed to be the 
modicum of bread provided by this almost Crimean commissariat to each 
military stomach, followed, and the trifle more than the pint of stout 
which custom calls, when put into a bottle, a quart, but which no soldier 
there would not have been glad te exchange for a pot of porter—less than 
five minutes served to dispose of. Some twenty minutes having been thus 


ners of the table indicated that some at least had succeeded in obtaining a 


Harker having waved his paper baton thrice over the chair, and called 


are to you, for many a kindness, and it would be impossible for a better ‘ 


the Chairman. 

The Chairman, on rising to reply, said,—Brave comrades,—this is a 
| proud day for all of us. Between you and me, I firmly believe that Lam 
| the first sergeant-major that ever had the honour of having his health 
| proposed by the Lord Mayor of London. (Laughter, and applause.] [ 

caanot fiad words to thank his lordsbip sufficiently for the honour that 
| he has done me. However, I beg to return my humble thanks to his lord- 
| ship for his kind expressions; and I beg to assure him that I consider the 
| honour which he has conferred as paid not merely to me individually, who 
} am but a mite in that creat engine the?British Army, but to all my com- 

rades here assembled. . 2 - aes ° 

The diuuer baving terminated about 4, and the succeeding two hours 
being occupied in the manuer fudicated (strolling and smokiag), about 
| six o’clock preparations were made for the concer}. Aud here arose ano- 
| ther evidence of mismanagement on the part of the dinner committee, or 
| it should rather be said an exhibition of the grossest negligence. It was 
| @ part of the programme that the centre of the hall should be reserved 
| expressly for the soldiers—an arrangement which was obviously nothing 
| but simple justice to the subscribers of the dinner fund, who had been 


1 


*| promised certain thing in return for their money, not to mention the 
Marching from their 


| guests of the day—ihe solliera themselves. In point of fact, however, 

| the general company, who were admitted after 5 o’clock om the custo- 

| mary payment of 1s., had been allowed to mogopolise that portion of the 

| building while the soldiers were innocently enjoying themselves outside, 

| and when the concert commenced the public seemed determined to keep 
their ground. An unseemly row was the consequence. 

It is coneolatory to think that what is likely to be impressed most per- 
manently on the minds of the Guards is, not the dinner or the concert, 
but the reception they met wifh from the throng assembled to welcome 
them. The spirit in which they viewed the matter was well expressed by 
a veteran, who, when questioned respecting the dinner of which he had 

| just partaken. replied, with soldierly decision, “ The dinner was nothing, 
sir—it was the reception ; no man among us cared for the dinner, but we 

| all feel that no portion of the British army ever had such a recention be- 
fore.”—Daily Vews, dugust 26. 

The speeches of the Chairman at the Guards’ dinner took the non-mili- 
tary part of the audience by surprise. They were vot prepared for such 
telling eloquence ia a Sergeant-Major. In truth, Sergeant-Major Edwards 

b aremarkable man. There is a sterling good sense and gentlemanly 
feeling in all he said; and bis interjectional ‘‘ Do you remember their 
coming over the hill?” when enlarging on the services of the French at 
| Inkermann, was one of those inspirations of eloquence which thri!l to the 
| marrow.—IJbid, August 27. 
a 


| THE EARLDOM OF SHREWSBURY. 


It is announced that the late earl, by bis will, has devised the pro 

oward, second son of the present Duke of Norlolk, nowino bis third 
year, with remainder to bis Grace’s other younger sons, and to his bro- 
ther, Lord Howard, M.P., who is married to the late earl’s cousin, Misa 
Augusta Talbot. For that purpose his lordship had disentailed the 
estate. 

Mr. Hope Scott aad Mr. Serjeant Bellasis have been appointed trustees 
under the provisions of the will, and they have taken possession of the 
mansion and estates in virtue of the authority with which they are in- 
vested. Workmen from London, sent by the Duke of Norfolk, are 
actively engaged in putting the chapel at Alton in mourning for the re- 
ception of the body on its arrival. The Duke of Norfolk arrived at 
Alton Towers on Tuesday evening. 

It has long been understood in the county, that in the event of the 
death of the late earl without issue, Earl Talbot, of Ingestre Hall, io this 
county, would advance his claims to the honours and estates of the earl- 
dom of Shrewsbury. We observe that a metropolitan contemporary de- 
scribes ‘‘ Earl Talbot, of Ingestre Hall, Stafford, as the eighteenth Earl 
of Shrewsbury,” observing, “ It is noticed that, again, the successor to 
the earldom of Shrewsbury is not a direct male heir. No son of Talbot 
succeeds to Talbot—such is the ancient and anhappy tradition of this 
great family. The eighteenth earl, the Earl Talbot, of Ingestre Hall, 
Stafford, is described as ‘‘ kinsman’’ to the late earl, who was seventeenth 
in descent from the first earl, the famous Sir John Talbot, the terror of 
France. His Lordship’s kindred consists in his lineal descent from the 
famous Sir Gilbert Talbot, of Grafton (third son of the second Earl of 
Shrewsbury), who, being high sheriff of Shropshire in Richard IIL.’s time, 
did good service to the Earl of Richmond, by meeting him on his way, 
and like a stanch adherent, fighting for him at the head of the right wing 
of his army, which he commanded at Bosworth Field. 

To this same branch of the family the earldom of Shrewsbury was 
obliged to revert for an heir in the ninth earl; the graft then taken to 
the parent tree has died out, and the title again goes backwards searching 
for a successor. Of the eighteen earls of Shrewsbury, the first six were 
succeeded by their sons, the seventh by his brother, the eighth by his 
‘“ kinsman ” (in whose instance the peerage then first reverted to the 
family of the present earl—Talbots of Iogestre), the ninth by his nephew, 
the tenth and eleventh by their sons, the twelfth by bis cousin, the thir- 
teenth by his brother, the fourteenth by his son, the fifteenth by his ne- 
phew, the sixteenth by his cousin, aud the seventeenth by his “ kinsman.’” 

In confirmation oi the serious intention of the Ingestre family to assert 
the claim of Earl Talbot to the earldom of Shrewsbury, we may mention 
that Viscount Ingestre in the name and on the bebalf of his father, who. 
is abroad, on Monday last, accompinied by R. W. Hand, Esq. (his soli- 
cltor), and a friend proceeded to Alton Towers, and made a formal de- 
mand of possession of the mansion and estates, alleging that Lord Talbot 
is the legal heir. Lord Ingestre was informed that the trustees under 
\the will of the late earl had taken possession, and he was accordingly 
refused admission into the house, 

The highest tribuaal in the land, we believe, will have to decide the 
question of the Earl of Talbot’s title. Should his lordship establish his 
claim, the disentailment by the late earl would be nugatory ; and the va- 
luable estates attached to the earldom in Staffordshire, Sbropshire, Cheshire, 
Oxfordshire,, and Worcestershire, of the value of £35,000 a year, as well 
as the high honours connected with this most ancient and distinguished 
house, would become the inheritance of the Talbots. Had the earldom 
been extinct, the Earl of Derby would have been the premier Earl of 
England, and the Earl of Cork the premier Earl of Ireland. 

A public and formal notice appears in our advertising columns, address- 
ed to the tenants of the late Earl of Shrewsbury, by Mr. Hand, Barl 
Talbot’s solicitor, warning them not to pay any rent to Lord Edward Ber- 
nard Howard, or any of his agents, or otherwise to acknowledge his claim 
to the estates, as the successor to the earldom is entitled to the rents from 
the day of the death of the late ear!.”— Staffordshire Advertiser. 

Major William Talbot, of Castle Talbot, in the county of Wexford, says. 
he is determined to assert his claim to the title and estates of the Harl of 
Shrewsbury, against Viscount Ingestre. Some steps have already been 
taken with that view, and the lawyers will no.doubt reap a harvestin the 
matter. 
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PeRsoNAL Traits oF THE Czan.—I was fortunate in getting a very near 
view of the Imperial family, and therefore took very little notice of the 
bewildering variety of uniforms that filled the vestibule. Alexander the 
Second is a slight, well made man above the middle size, but nothing 
approaching (Le Jove-like proportions of the late Emperor. His mee is 
quite German, with a mild, almost saddened, expression, but full of 
thoughtfulness and intelligence. His Majesty’s clove application to busi- 
ness, which is well known, may affect bis looks, but certainly he has by 
no meaus the appearance of robust health. He drove up to the palace in 
ap open carriage without the slightest parade, and received into his own 
band the petitions of a pumber of poor womer who were permitted thus 
to approach the fountain bead of autbority. This custom, which puts 
one in mind of the Arabian Nights, is only followed in certain Cases, as 
it must be obvious that, if general, it would occupy the entire time of 
the Emperor. As his Mojesiy received them there was not the slightest 
appearance of hauteur on his part, nor of uodue eervility on that of his 
fair petitioners, who simply curtseyed in a business like off band way, 
and retired much more composedly than I bave seen municipal dignita- 
ries do in Eaylaud when they were permitted to approach the throoe.— 
Petersburg letter, Daily News. 


- | 
Wipows ov Ixtexpep Orricens or Tae Bata.—It will be in the re- 
collection of our readers that in the Gazette of July 10, 1855, certain | 
officers were named who would have been recommended to Her Majesty | 
for the honours of the first, cecond, and third classes of the Bath, bad | 
they survived. For tha firet class of the Bath the lamented Sir George 
Cathcart was the ouly officer so designated ; Sut for the secona class the | 
list comprised the names of Rear Admiral Lowry Corry, Rear-Ad- 
wiral E. Boxer, Mejor General Estcourt, and Brigadiers Geueral | 
Strangways, Adams, aud Tyldev. We understand that, in consideration | 
of the services of these officers, the Queen has been pleased to direct that | 
their widows sball be permitted to assume the same etyle and title as) 
they would have enjoyed had their husbands lived to assume the dignity | 
of Knight Commanders of the Bath, which it was Her Majesty’s intention | 
to confer upon them — Odserver. 

IMPROVEMENT ; Marine Resources.—While on the subject, itis but fair | 
to give be nour to whom honour is due. It would appear that not only | 
bas England more than fulfilled her engagements to Russia, but the last | 
year, and the return of tbe troops bas been a happy reversal of all the | 
mismabagement of the awful winter of 18534. The stores accumulated, 
of every kind, have been so large that they were a cousiderable impedi- 
ment to completing the evacuation, and though heavy loss bas been sue- 
tained io seliing part of them, yet care has been taken to sell only what 
would cosi more Jor carriage bome than it was worth, The army was 
as superabundantly provided for in the winter of 1855 6 as it was defect- 
ively supplied the winter before. “ Ot all the thousands (writes a cor- 
respondent from Constantinople on the 3let of July) who formed the 
British Aimy iu the East there will be ouly fifteen men remaining with 
Genera) Siorks as orderlies, &c., to-morrow.’’ It is marvellous to read of 
what the British Navy, royal and mercantile, bas done in the three months. 
Forty-five hattalious of British infantry, thirteen regiments of cavalry, 
twenty batteries of field and horse artillery, the largest siege train the 
world ever saw, augmented by a great number of Russian guns, fifteen 
thousand Sardinian troops with all their materie/, six regiments of the 
Foreign Legion, have been all taken to Eogland or to different parts of the 
Mediterranean, while twenty thousand Turks have been conveyed home 
from Kerich. An Englishman may well be proud of the nantical resour 
ces of bis country. All the other pewers of Europe put together could 
not have done the same. It must be remembered also that we were large 
carriers fur the French at the same time.— London paper, August 14, 


Tue Austrian Victim or 1849.—It is difficult to find apy man in our 
own day in England to whom Ciceruacchio, (whose execution by the 
Austrians in 1849 bas been recently brought to light,) could be rightly 
compared. Henry Hunt, perhaps, or William Cobbett, as lecturer and 
demagogue, not as writer, may perbaps serve as an illustration, although, 
in point of morality, if not of ability, this unfortunate Roman was bet- 
ter than either of our English demagogues. Ciceruacchio was a man of 
far milder and more persuasive character than either Hunt or Cobbett, 
and bad attained immense influence over his townsmen by far less ques- 
tionable means tban they at times employed in the pursuit of their poli- 
tical objrcts. Even bad he remained in Rome when the city fell into the 
hands of the French, it would have been as impolitic as it would have 
been to have condemned him to death for that which, after all, was but 
eS to # foreign foe. 

ESULTS OF A Footish Trick.—A young gentleman in St. Thomas 
bas got himself into a serious difficulty by defacing the notes of the Elgin 
County Bavk, It appears that on many of the notes there is a photo- 
graph of the expressive countenance of Edward Ermatinger, Exsq., the 
president of the bank. This likeness, the young man in question is 
charged with baving cut out of several notes, and on other votes, it is 
said, he affixed a pipe to the mouth of the venerable president. These 
same notes were presented to the Elgin bank, but the party presenting 
them was refused change, and they were accordingly brought back to the 
defacer of the notes, who, we believe, isa notary. Tbe latter then went 
to the bauk, and said he would protest the notes unless they were paid. 
This, we believe, on consideration, the bank officials did, but immediately 
afterwards bad their tormentor arrested, and evidence adduced, with the 
intention of bringing the cffence home to him. If the matter is not ar- 
ranged it will probably come up for hearing at the next assizes.—Lon- 
don, C. W., Prototype. 

Lorp GranviLLe's Suire.—Sir Robert Peel, Secretary to the Embassy, 
and Lord Seymour, the Earl of D&lkeitb, the Earl of Lincoln, Lord Asb- 
ley, Lord Ward, the Marquis of Stafford, Lord Cavendish, the Hon. Ger- 
ald Ponsonby, the Hon. Leveson Gower, Colonel Hardinge, Colonel 
Maude, Sir J D. Acton, Mr. V. Lister, and Dr. Sandwitb, attachés, 

FINE ARTS. 
Gov PIL & CO. have Just Published Two Beautiful Mezzotint 
‘*PAMILY PRAYER,’? 
and 
“MUTUAL INSTRUCTION,” 
Also 


“MY WIFE, MY HORSE, AND MY a$.?? 
* “alter DE DREUX. =oee 
Together with a choice variety of LITHOGRAPHS, FRENCH AND ENGLISH ENGRAV- 
INGS, Artists’ Materials, Picture Frames, &c. 
FINE ART GALLERY, 366 Broadway, N. Y. 














AMUSEMENTS IN THE CITY. 


N IBLO’S GARDEN.............. 65. Mr. Burton and The Ravels. 





QBeones CHRISTY & WOOD'S MINSTRELS, No. 444 Broad- 
WAY, above Grand Stiset. Tickets 25cents. HENRY WOOD 


GEO. CHRISTY, i Proprietors 





Norice TO Susscrisers aT a Distance.—Understanding that our friends 
are sometimes charged a high postage for the transmission of Engravings, we 
beg to inform them that the rate ought not to exceed fifteen cents for one En- 
graving, and six cents for every additional one. That sum remitted to this 
office, will eusure safe delivery. This applies also to Canada. 








Mr. Wa. Imiacn is on & canvassing tour for this paper in Canada, and is at 
present in Toronto. Mr. Nimmo continues to be the collecting Agent for the 


Albion in both Provinces. We commend them to the attention of the Albion’s 
numerous friends. 


CENB ALBION. 


NEW YORK, SATURDAY, SEPTEMBER 13, 1856. 








APOLOGETIC AND ExPLANATORY.—Many of our friends who make their en- 
cappetens known through the columns of this paper, will perceive that their 
Advertisements are left out this week. This was unavoidable, owing to the 


pressure for insertion, as we cannct encroach apon th - 
ing matter. , Pp € space devuted to read 





Interesting, but not Important. 


| land, early in the week of which we write. 


| Without misgiving or sense of decency. 





In the absence of the Cunard steamer of the 30th ult., three several 


But where shall we begin? There being no legitimate priority, let us 
commence with the starting place of European intelligence, the busy port 
of Liverpool. Theace. through the authentic medium of Mr.W. Brown, M.P., 
is confirmation given to the rumour that the Central American difficulty is | 
settled. The testimony of that esteemed gentleman came before the | 
public in the shape of certain remarks made by him at a Meeting of | 
the Liverpoo) Chamber of Commerce, on the 25th ult. He moved that | 
the President of that association be requested to act as a member of} 
any provisional Committee that may be formed for promoting the Hon- | 
duras inter-oceanic railway, and incidentally alluded to the “ settle- | 
ment recently arrived at.’ With his experience, it is not to be sup-| 
posed that he spoke without due authority. The proposed line, as we 
have before stated, covers a space of about 160 miles between Puerto | 
Cuballo and the Bay of Fonseca; but we are by no means disposed to 
convert this portion of our columas into an advertised prospectus of the | 
great gsins to the stockholders and mankind at large, which are to fol-| 
low the realization of this project. 

Foreigners some times tell us t2at Eagland is a most monotonous coun 
try, everything being tied and bound by set rales. They tell us also— | 
some of the ignorant and prejudiced amongst them—tbat the administra- 
tion of the government is really despotic, under all its fair eemblance of 
freedom. To argue with such folks would be clear wasting of powder and 
shot. We prefer to cite, a couple of curious spectacles beheld in Eng- 
The one was the reception of 
Joba Frost,the returned exile, by several thousa nds of his fellow-chartists 
on a Sunday afternoon, at Todmorden. The government, it seems, par- 
dosed him without reserve or stipulation ; and Mr. Frost resumes bis trade, 
He is not however a person 
likely to fright the isle from its propriety ; and so we pass to the other 
proof of the tolerance that rules at bome. It is true that what we have 
to say terminates with ** Three Cheers for the Royal Family!” a formula 
always pleasant to the ear and eye, though not inviting disquisition on 
the ground of novelty. But do not make mouths in advance. There are 
two Queens in England; and it was not for the family of our own amiable 
and beloved Sovereign that the rabble of Souchampton shouted,when their 
sweet voices were asked by an orator. It must have been then—you will 
say—on bebalf of some poteut ally, some favourite of the British people, 
some connection of our own court by royal marriage. Not at all; and 
as we have not space for working up this matter to an antithetical 
point, we may as well say plainly thut the sympathies of Southamp- 
ton’s great unwashed were not even demanded and expressed for 
any reigning dynasty whatever. It was the Queen-Dowager of Oude, 
the mother of the lately deposed King, whose spokesman appealed from 
the combined act of the British Government and the East India Com- 
pany to the populace of a country town. Her Majesty—as you probably 
know—bad arrived from the Hast, with sacks full of rupees, and an 
innumerable suite of followers, believing, poor soul, that display and 
expenditure would bring avout, after Oriental fashion, the object of her 
visit, the restoration of her son’s dominions. Poor, deluded lady! We 
lately printed a comically dolorous visioa of the legion of money-suckersa 
awaiting her arrival; determined to uphoid her pretensions—so long as 
her treasury was fall. What was then predicted has come to pasv. The 
Queen- Mother of Oude is on exhibition, and vulgar people of all degrees 
are satiating their curiosity aud their cupidity upon her. At any rate 
we repeat, the spectacle is a singular one, and noteasily matched. How 
strange we should think it, if the mother of the Comte de Paris were per- 
mitted to appeal to the mob of Marseilles, on bebalf of her unthroned 





child! 

The death of Sir W. Temple, Lord Palmerston’s brother and our some- 
time Minister at Naples, is only of public interest inasmuch as it makes 
room for a new man, and that new man may be called upon to distin- 
guish himself, which the deceased gentleman never did. We shall not be 
surprised to see Mr. Crampton gazetted to the office. 

Queen Victoria has for the present taken leave of military spectacles, 
by going from Osborne to inspect the Foreign Legion at Brown Down, 
near Gosport, and by a visit to the Depot Battalions at Parkhurst in the 
Isle of Wight. Her Majesty was to leave Osborne for Balmoral, on the 
28th ult. Lord Clarendon was to be the Secretary of State in attend- 
ance, from which it may be augured that our foreign affairs are not in such 
tangled condition as imaginative letter-writers would have us believe. 
It is a satisfaction also to find one gentleman, whose name was much in 
print, not long since, bearing witness to the efficiency of Downing street. 
Colonel T urr, arrested as a deserter by the Austrians in Wallachia, being 
then in the English service, was released at last. Being now in London, 
he has addressed a brief letter to the press, in which he avows gratefully 
and distinctly that he ‘ owestlife and liberty to the powerful interposi- 
tion of the Eaglish government.” 

There is little stir on the Contineat of Europe ; but an uneasy sensa- 
tion still prevails. The rumours regarding the impaired health of Louis 
Napoleon have settled—and we believe with reason—into a conviction 
that his life cannot be a prolonged one. At the moment however, it is 
to the South that men’s eyes are turned anxiously. The King of Naples 
is defiant ; his people are restless. Piedmont is arming against contin- 
gencies ; Austria tightening the military bonds in which she holds her 
own and some of her friend’s possessions. Thirty young simpletons have 
attempted an insurrection in Tuscany, but were soon dispersed. 

The Prussian Prince Adalbert, who was so unceremoniously handled 
by the Riff pirates, has arrived at Madrid, to assiet at the marriage of his 
namesake of Bavaria with one of the Infantas of Spain. Those piratical 
hordes are destined, we trust, to extermination ; they are a pest to com- 
merce. At the same time there seems something almost ridiculous in 
the talk of an armed league for the purpose. The operation might be a 
difficult one ; but it would not require the united navies of the leading 
powers of Europe. 

Convicted of an intention to evade the performance of certain stipu- 
lations in the Treaty of Peace, and warned tbat she would be held to 
a strict account and compelled to act up to her engagements, Russia now 
assumes the air of injured innocence, and wonders how the Allies could 
possibly have suspected her! Every thing is to be done en regle, and 
every one to be satisfied. The most amiable appeals are made to the 
personal leanings of the French Emperor, and the most liberal com- 
mercial arrangements are promised to our English government. Thus 
both are plied with arguments or bribes, deemed—justly or not,—suit- 
able to their relative weak points, But we would fain hope that the 
day of cajolery is over. Meantime, the grandeur of the preparations 
at Moscow are absolutely overpowering, and writers speak of them 
as though the destinies of the world were to be influenced 
thereby. We scarcely anticipate more than a nine days’ wonder. 
The real show will not be the plate and equipages and trinkets of the as- 
sembled popinjays of Europe ; but the marvellous and solemn relation 
subsisting between the Muscovite people and their lord. In this sence and 


° | a8 @ national gathering, the spectacle will be unique and bordering on the 
arrivalse—at Quebec, New-York, and Philadelphia respectively—have | 


sublime ; but we confess ourselves unable to exalt, in anticipation, over the 


brought us news to the 27th ult., inclusive. It is but right to mention | guads and ceremonies that are, promised. We have seen some such in 
that again the St. Lawrence veseel was ahead of her competitors. The | former days ; but we never yet saw a procession that, in an artistic point 
journals before us are dull to the last degree, Nevertheless there are al- | of view, was comparable with the manceuvres of half-a-dozen well-drilled 
Ways some p'ckings to ke gathered in, for the benefit of “old country- | regiments, or even with a first-rate ballet at the Academie de Musique in 


men,” or of those who sympathise with them. 





——~- 








_—_—— 


Politics in the Pulpit. 

It would be unprofitable to lament over the personalities that mark 
the party-strife now current. Disgraceful as they are at times, they 
are Common to popular elections in general—not limited to those whose 
goal isa Presidential Chair, Neither can we British people plume our- 
selves on being entirely exempt from them. A notable instance to the 
contrary has grown of late into a Scottish lawsuit for libel, of which 
something bas been hitherto eaid in these columns, and something more 
is said to-day. These things must and will happen; but the rough places 
left by them are soon made smooth, and the wounds they inflict are soon 
healed. Not so when Ministers of Religion deceive themselves into the 
belief that they are called upon to interfere in the heated conflict of the 
polls, There may be here and there an honest preacher, we doubt not, 
who exhorts his congregation to vote this way or that way, and deems such 
guidance a duty ; and avery small amount of eloquent special-pleading 
will on this point satisfy the willing hearer. But the high and holy office 


| of the Clergy is none the less desecrated, when, in place of throwing 


aside all the unwholesome excitement attending a political controversy 
before entering the House of the Lord, the worshipper is encouraged to 
bring it with bim into the sanctuary itself, and is stimulated, whilst 
there, to foster it to the utmost extent of his means. The wrong, 
the perversion, the immediate and the permanent evil likely to fol- 
low such a course, are so palpable that it wonld be useless to dwell 
upon them. The truth is that, theoretically, ns one ventures to defend 
the conversion oi the pulpit into a bustings. DPractically, however, it is 
found difficult to carry out the cisapproval, spontaucous though it be, 
and born of the commonest sense. Few persous like to be at variance 
with their pastor, ayd too many put up with what is detrimental for lack 
of energy to denounce it. But we are glad to see that there is an occa- 
sional exception to the rule. A congregation in Philadelphia has so far 
resented this sort of sullying of things divine, by an admixture of things 
human, that the Vestry bas requested the reverend politician to resign 
his appointment. This he has refused to do, expressing his willingness to 
appeal to the body of his Church. It will be observed that we do not de- 
signate the parish, or the priest, or the cause that the latter unseasonably 
advocated, It is the principle alone, for which we would at present con- 
tend ; and we rejoice to meet with symptoms cf practical determina- 
tion to limit the Clergy to their proper sphere of action. 
The Two “Spirits.” 

The rumour, to which we alluded a fortnight since has been fulfilled ; 
“ Porter's Spirit of the Times’ made its first appearance on Saturday 
last. 

It carries a brave form—but ’tis a Spirit. 

The welcome given by the press generally to the enterprise must be 
very grateful to Mr. Porter. His name is a bost ; besides which, many 
of the old contributors, including H. W. Herbert, are ready to say to him 
each, in the words of the poet, 

I will be correspondent to command, 
And do my spiriting gently. 

Nor is the original Spirit unprepared for the fray. Its experienced 
publisher has the vantage-ground of the “old stand ;? and not a few 
long-time subscribers may probably apply to it, in a different sense, the 
exclamation of Prospero: 

Why, that’s my Spirit. 

Between the two, young New York will be well posted in sporting 

matters. 


A Retired Editor Going Again into Harness. 

Mr. Park Benjamin—widely known as a critic, a poet, and a lecturer, 
aud with great experience in the art of journalism—has become the 
Editor of Frank Leslie's Illustrated Newspaper. Such an accession 
must greatly add to the worth of our pictorial contemporary. 





Plethora of Books. 

The autumnal trade-sale of the New York Publishers’ Association 
commenced at the Auction Rooms of Messrs. Leavitt, Delisser, & Co., on 
Thursday morning. It will last tendays. The statistics are astounding. 
The estimated value of the literary wares thus brought to market is 
$1,200,000, including the Stationery—jor the “ virgin page” is sometimes 
the more really valuable of the two, inasmuch as there is promise in it, 
Engravings too and music find their places in the Catalogue of 500 pages, 
a goodly volume in itself. But the theme, like the Moscow coronation, 
is co vast that it heads off ihe inclination to discuss it. We can therefore 
but wish the gentlemen of the Trade a flourishing disposal of their ven- 
tures, and thank the gentlemen who wield the hammer, for the hospitable 
interlade that takes place between their morning and their afternoon 
proceedings. 


Cricket; Canada v. The United States. 

This match—which we trust may become an annual affair—was playd 
at Hoboken on Thursday and yesterday. It created a lively sensation, 
and drew together a very large concourse of spectators. The picked 
men for the occasion sent down here from Canada were as follows :— 
Messrs. Pickering, Parsons, Philpotts, Dexter, and Howard, of the Toronto 
Club ; Capt. Lousada (of H. M. 9th Regiment, and one of the foremost 
stormers of the Redan) and Mr. Draper, of the Kingston Club ; Messrs. 
Gale, of Belleville ; Hardinge. of Prescott ; Jones, of Brockville ; and 
Boultbee, of New Market. The eleven of the United States, who by the 
way are all Englishmen bora, were Messrs. Senior and Barlow, of the 
Philadelphia Club ; Cuyp, Marsh, Highham, and Sharp, of the New York ; 
R. Waller, Gibbes, Bingham, and Sam Wright, of the St. George's of 
this city ; and Wilby, of the Harlem. 

The first day’s play ended greatly in favour of the U.S., the Cauada 
men having scored only 64in the first inninge, whilst their opponents 
with six wickets down notched 89, A storm inthe afternoon delayed 
proceedings for an hour or £0, and the state of the ground afterwards told 
against the Canadiaus’ fielding and bowling.—Yesterday, play was re- 
sumed, but we cannot await the score. There was, however, not much 
doubt that the U. S. players would come off victorious. The bowling of 
Mesers. Cuyp and Marsh was too strong for our Colonial friends. 

A full report, and some comments, will appear in our next issue, 


— 


Music. 


Max Maretzek exclaims, in the words of the celebrated French conteur : 
“ Variety ! that is my motto,” and he is perfectly right. In fact, we know but 
two courses that are open to the manager of an Italian Opera: one of which 
is to repeat, an indefinite number of times, the same pieces ; taking care, how- 
ever, to impart to their execution all the perfection and finish that can possi- 
bly be attained ; the other consists in continually varying his repertory, with 
the unavoidable drawback of being prevented from giving to each opera, 
hastily got up, all the care and study which its production must necessarily 
require. The former plan answers perfectly well in Europe ; the latter is 
better adapted to this meridian, and Maretzek has adopted it, after deliber- 
ately estimating its merits and calculating its disadvantages. As regards our 
own particular preferences, we cannot but be a gainer by this perpetual re. 
newal and change of the pieces performed, inasmuch as this plan affords ug 





| Paris. 


more topics for discussion, and a wider field for criticism. Our thanks are 
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therefore due to the indefatigable and enterprising manager of our Academy | A week ago [ strolled into the Metropolitan Theatre. It was a dusty ruin, | Chapter House——A handsome silver snuff box. subscribed for by the 
of Music for having succeeded in getting up four different operas in less than | with paper-capped Layards poking about in all the queer places, and especi- Highland Society of Newcastle, has been forwarded to Sir Colin Campbell 


ss s. | 
a fortnight. Such astonishing feats of managerial activity are unheard of in | 


London and Paris ; they constitute the merits of the plan adopted by Maretzek, 
and infinitely outweigh the slight defects noticeable in the execution of the 
operas, and in the style in which they are put upon the stage. 

It appears that we shall not have, for a time at least, an opportunity of 
again hearing the tenor Tiberini ; and we really are sorry for it, because this 
young artist appeared to us to be gifted with rare endowments. Never was 
the truth of the Italian saying— Lingua Joscana im bocca Romana” —better 
exemplified than in his case. He articulates to perfection, and his pronuncia- 
tion has all the purity and charm peculiar to the nobility of Rome. As an 
actor, his manner is easy without being free, and his action is even dramatic, 
notwithstanding that his stature is of the medium height, if not somewhat 
below that standard. He sings with taste and expression, like a musician 
who understands his art, and who feels conscious of his powers. Doubtless 
his voice does not fulfil all our requirements or expectations, and is rather ar- 
tificial than either pure or unconstrained, and is more remarkable for flexibi- 
lity than power. Signor Tiberini succeeds in producing the finest effects and 
in making the most of his voice, by judiciously husbanding his resources, and 
by resorting, to the mezza voce, the enchanting effects of which he displays 
with consummate skill. 

Such is the impression made upon our mind by this tenor, of whom Stra- 
kosch has too soon deprived us, but who will, it is to be hoped, be restored to 
us before long. But one tenor more or Jess seems to make but little difference 
te Maretzek ; he has them to spare : he loses Tiberini, and at once brings for- 
ward Ceresa. This tenor, at least, cannot be found fault with on the score of 
the feebleness of his voice, for we think it would be difficult to find one of 
greater compass, one more powerful and more sonorous. Ceresa takes the C 
with as much ease as Brignoli does the G, (that favourite note of his which he 
80 constantly uses—we were about to write “ abuses,’”’) and goes through a 
Lravura passage most triumphantly. As an actor, he is inexperienced, not 
0 say awkward ; as a singer, he is deficient in musical education, and it would 
be unfair to expect too much from him. We look upon him in the light of a 
mere debutant, but one whose splendid voice will soon enable him to take 
honourable rank among the tenors di sfor=a. 

The baritone Taffanelli, who appeared with Ceresa last Monday evening in 
‘« Ernani,” is anything but a debutant. We recollect having heard him, long 
time ago, in this same operaof Verdi's, together with Fortunata Tedesco, 
and we have often wondered what could possibly have become of him. We 
now find him the same as he always was, gifted with a powerful and vibrating 
voice, sufficiently skilled as a singer, and a very acceptable actor,—in short, 
one of those who never reach a transcendant position, but who always claim 
and command attention, and inspire a legitimate esteem. We have no doubt 
but that Taffanelli will do good and loyal service in the cause of the Academy 
of Music. 

We cannot for a moment entertain the thought of discussing with our 
readers the merits of the music of Ernani and J! Tyovatore, for it is notorious 
that the subject has long since been exhausted, and little or nothing more, 
that is new, can be said in regard to the music of the above mentioned operas. 
On hearing them both again this week, at a day’s interval only between them, 
it occurred to us that we could perceive the real cause of the uniformity, if not 
monotony, in the works of Verdi. This does not arise from the frequently re- 
curring unisons and crescendos, but especially from the continual return of the 
ternary rhythm, iu which the master of Bussetto delights in casting ail his 
melodies. It is sufficient to listen attentively to the music of Ernani and of 
I! Trovatore to acknowledge the force of this remark. Verdi seems to possess 
po other musical ideas than such as can ke expressed in 3-8, in 3-4 or 9-8 ; 
and when by chance he resorts to the binary rhythm, the chances are that his 
2-4 will instantly be modified in a 6-8, and a 4-4 into a 12-8 ; consequently we 
are very moderately surprised to find this Alexander Dumas of composers so 
fantastically attached to the trinitarian dogma. 

But the time is close at hand when we shall be called upon to form musical 
estimates of a very different order; and the accuracy of our judgment in 
critical matters will probably be pul to a seyere test. All sorts of novelties 
are in preparation, and will set forth their rival claims upon our leisare and 
Atthe Academy of Music, the Etoile du Nord is in active prepara- 
tion, and will be produced about the middie of next week. On the other hand, 
we are to have a German Opera, for Tuesday next, at Niblo’s, by a company 
which, under the direction of Carl Bergmann, promises wonders. If we are 
to put any faith in its prospectus, this company will bring forward the finest 
flowers of the German and French musical conservatories, flowers that have 
bloomed perennially for the last eighty years, and which are to make us pro- 
selytes to Wagner, as weil as to Mozart, Weber and Meyerbeer. Previous to 
the production of the more classical waster-pieces, the company comes 
modestly forward, next Tuesday, with Robert le Dradle. It is to be hoped that 
this opera will prove successful, and we sincerely wish this new undertaking 
may meet with profit and applause. 

Two opera troupes are inadequate t» supply our musical wants ; that is self- 
evident ; consequently we ought not to be surprised to find that composers and 
virtuosi are flocking hither in crowds. Vincent Wallac>—hail to the chief !— 
is again among us, in looks as youthful, in imagination as fiery as ever, and 
fully prepared to give many a sister companion to bis last most exquisite bal- 
lad, 1 Have Waited for Tiy Coming.—Perelli, so favourably known and ap- 
preciated in Philadelphia, has also just returned from Europe, whither he had 
gone to perfect the arrangements necessary for bringing out the Italian opera, 
which he is at present busily engaged in writing.—Sigismand Thalberg will 
doubtless soon set foot on our shores, for his concert piano has preceded him 
and now lies in the U. S$. Public Store, where it has been patiently waiting for 
him for the last two weeks. Several other artists, also, intend, like him, to 
appear in our concert-rooms ; among their number are the young and talented 
pianist Miss Forbes, Herr Grath, a very skilful performer on the cithern, an 
instrument well known in England as the Table Harp, and Signor Ranieri 
Vilanova who purposes to reveal to us the beauties and admirable resources of 
Alexandre’s piano-organ, an instrument of a kind altogether new, and which, 
we predict, will create a profound sensation in the musical world. From what 
we have said, it may be inferred that we are about to be favoured with a season 
that will be animated by emulation and the most interesting rivalry. As a 
matter of course, our piano professors will take their part in the entertainment 
that is in store for us: Richard Hoffman has published an effective piece on 
the favourite themes of the Trovatore, and H. Wollenhaupt has written a 
whole series of remarkable pieces which have at once placed him in the front 
rank of talented composers of piano music. We have reason to believe that the 
pretty Styriennes and the lovely piece of Good Night, by B. Beer, will make 
their appearance simultaueously with the pieces for four hands, on themes of 
il Trovatore, composed by Albert Berg. We are pleased to see our professors 
give these incontestable proofs of energy and improvement, and we hope soon 
to have it in our power to devote our time and serious attention to the task of 
forming a crfical and conscientious analysis of works which reflect upon 
them so much: honour. GAMMA. 


_ 


Drama. 


The little dramatic world of New York is in a state of intense excitement. 
Mr. Burton, the Aigerine Pirate of his kind, has sailed into Broadway, and 
with a new and heavily gunned ship, threatens to sink everything that comes 
in contact with him. He opened fire on Monday night, and succeeded, I am 
sorry to say, in frightening a good many honest, virtuous, intelligent people,—— 
amongst whom I beg to include myself. When I recall the frightful energy of 
this desperate man ; the terrible earnestness with which he rushes into every- 
thing he undertakes ; his utter indifference to the sacrifice of valuable lives— 
(such for instance as my own) ; and the unpardonable activity with which he 
performs all his tactics—I am at a loss to estimate the consequences, the havoc, 
the consternation, the misery, the wretchedness he is destined to bring into a 
peaceful community. I had a fish pond once. An interesting piscatorial 
family cheered the solitude of my damp hours. One blear day in early fall, a 
long-snouted monster, called a Pike, made his appearance in the green rushes 
of their peaceful home, and ate up all my little ones. A frightful suspicion 
haunts me at this moment, that there is a Pike in Broadway who may go 


ally behaving to the Caryatides in a highly improper way. A demented, but | 
otherwise amiable being, told me that the theatre would be opened on Monday. 

I laughed a scornful laugh, made an incemprehensible remark to impress | 
the Being with a due sense of the profundity of my own solemn | 
convictions, and retired in the intellectual confusion I had occasioned. 

The Being scowied at me triumphantly on Monday night. The theatre was 

opened ; the chaste Caryatides beamed from their pedestals as if to teach the 

audience that even captive labour may be graceful and gay; the dusty boxes 

burst into bloom with the splendour of tropical climes ; the stately Free List 

marshalled its manly force in the bright lobbies ; the redoubtable Burton, like 

an animated Indian Summer, glowed in the Box Office; while down, down, 

steadily like the Gulf Stream, poured the warm tide of humanity. I had the 
satisfaction of standing on an incredibly small site for a space of three hours, 

for which generous accommodation | beg to return my grateful thanks to Mr. 

Burton. 

The Metropolitan Theatre has once more changed its name, and is now 

called, I hope permanently, Burron’s TnEaTRE. Vast improvements have 

been effected in its appearance, and it is now a handsome, cheerful place. The 

most noticeable alteration is in the stage, which has been considerably nar- 

rowed, and otherwise moulded into shape. The house looks higher and more 

cheerful in consequence. I hear that Mr. Burton has purchased an additional 

lot in the rear for the purpose of deepening the stage ; an improvement that 

is needed for spectacle purposes. Another improvement is the demolition of 
the little bath-rooms in the first tier ; six of which only are allowed to remain. 

Altogether the house has been vastly improved, and much of its old squat ap- 

pearance done away with. 

Sheridan’s Comedy of the “ Rivals’ was selected as the opening piece, or 
rather thrown down as the gauntlet of the season. Mr. Burton's regular com- 

pany, imported from Chambers Street, sustained the principal characters, and 

one or two new members contributed their mite to a somewhat dim perfor- 
mance. Let me congratulate the frequenters of this theatre on one happy cir- 
cumstance. Mr. Charles Fisher, an accomplished and reasonable deli- 
neator of character, has returned to his old post. For seven months 
this gentleman has been leading an Arab kind of life, in theatres quite 
unwortby of his talents. When last I heard of him, he was shaking the 
cobwebs from his voice in the dusty desert of the Bowery Theatre. The fine 
pencillings of a man of intellect, it is needless to say, were thrown away in a 
sphere where the daubing of a white brush is considered delicate. Therefore 
Iam glad that he has been restored to the profession in good time for useful 
purposes. Although he is rather mature for the youthful character of Captain 

Absolute, he gave a good interpretation of it. Sir Anthony was sustained by 
Mr. Marcus Smith, a gentleman who is said to be the favourite actor of the 
South (in which case the South is to be pitied). Mr. Smith appears to me to 
be'a kind of Pugin in his profession ; dearly attached to all traditions, and 
strictly historical. In certain conventional characters—describing phases of 
life that have never existed—he may be good; and even in more breathing 
realizations he would not be tiresome, did he study a more natural elocution. 
But at present he is one huge, hissing emphasis; the letter s rings in your 
ears from the moment he enters the stage until he leaves it—Mr. Thomas 
Placide made his reappearance in the small part of David, and of course made 
the most of it. Mr. Rainford as Falkiand was completely out of his element ; 
a more cold, bard, and monumental performance I have never seen. The Sir 
Lucius O' Trigger was entirely beneath criticism. Mr. Burton as Bob Acres 
made the people laugh, and consequently accomplished all that he aimed for, 
but to my taste the performance smacked too coarsely of low farce, even for 
this low farcical character. Mrs. Chas. Howard as Lydia Languish, was 
pretty and neat, but not particularly languishing ; the mischievous sparkle of 
her eyes plays the very deuce with sentiment, and that sort of thing. The 
stately Mrs. Parker played Julia with the spirit of a matron, “ preaching 
down a daughter's beart.”” Mrs. Hughes was in every respect an excellent 
Mdlaprop. 

The costuming of the Comedy was not good; neither tasty, nor correct. 
in point of splendour it was all that could be desired, but from the ostenta- 
tiousness of its display, it was vulgar and ridiculous. If we were to meet a 
lady in Broadway, dressed in the flimsy finery of the Ball Room, we should 
laugh outright at the absurdity. But on the stage this kind of anachronism 
is of every day occurrence, and especially prevalent in Mr. Burton's version of 
the * Rivals.” Some new scenery has been prepared, and gives promise of ex- 
cellence in this department. The new drop scene, however, I do not admire. 
It is said to be a view on the Elbe,— 





és a sort of vulgar Venice.” 


Perhaps when the intense brilliancy of the colouring has become a littie toned 
down, it will lose some of its hardness. At present it looks crowded and un- 
wholesome, and is scarcely an improvement on the former “ drop,’ which was 
at least remarkable for audacity of conception. The orchestra here is strong, 
but it is not kept together with a tight hand. The chef is constantly in an 
agony of effort to restrain two passions—to scrape on the fiddle, and to beat 
time with the bow. He manages to do a little of both, but I think it would be 
better if he would devote all his attention to one or other of the operations. 
It is unpleasant to see a man in a black coat, writhing in ail the fierceness of 
painfnl emotions. 

Mr. Burton promises some original pieces at an early day. 
he did not inaugurate the season with one of them. 

Mr. Hackett, at the Academy of Music, has been performing in a play called 
“The Merry Wives of Windsor, or Falstaff’ Outwitted by Women.” It is said 
to be a production of Shakspeare’s, but I have looked for it in vain, among his 
authenticated works. I conclude, therefore, that some shallow-pated fellow 
has invented this title for the purpose of deceiving the public, and inducing 
them to witness a performance which, if it be characterised by similar evi- 
dences of taste and accuracy, cannot be worthy of an intelligent audience fami- 
liar with the works of the great Bard. ALVA. 


1 am sorry that 


-————-— - 


FACTS AND FANCIES. 


Mr. Gaillardet, formerly the Editor and latterly the Paris correspon- 
dent of the Courrier des Etats Unis, bas returned to this city——The 
old punishment of the stocks has been revived by the magistrates of 
Sunderland, for the benefit of drunkards.—— On the banks of the Lower 
Murray, in Australia, no rain had falien for eighteen mon‘hs prior to the 
latest accounts.——Lord Stanley, M.P., has consented to preside at the 
annual dinner of the Royal North Lancashire Agricultural Society, which 
is to take place at Preston on the 28tb inst.——Mr. Simpson has been the 
recipient of another testimonial. The employees of the Bank of Mou- 
treal bave presented bim with a service of plate, as a testimonial of their 
grateful remembrance of his connection with that institation.——Peru- 
vian antiquities are about to be elucidated. Charles Kean is to bring out 
Pizarro.—-—The Italian poet, Paolo Glacometti, is about to write three 
dramas, two of which have been ordered by tbe tragedian, Ernesto 
Rossi, aud one by Signor Ristori. The jatter will be entitled Giuditta. 
——Johanna Wagner, who recently left London, has quitted the stage. 
She is married to the assessor Jachtmann of Koaigsberg——A baker bas 
invented a new kind of yeast. It makes bread so light that a pound of 
it weighs only four ounces!——Tbe Hon. Mr. Merritt, from Canada, bad 
an interview with Mr. Secretary Labouchere, recently, at the Colonial- 
office —The best joke of the season is a speaker in, or from, Georgia, 
calling Walker the George Washington of Nicaragua !——It is remarked 
tbat France did not send one savant to the late British Scientific Meeting. 
——Mr. Vaughan bas offered himeelf for the representation of Glamorgau- 
shire, in the Conservative interest, aud Mr. Hussey Vivian in the Libe- 
ral. Paul Julien is about to sail for Europe——The 4rabia would 
not leave Liverpool until Thursday, the 4th inst., when she would be 
despatched as an extra steamer.——TheUnited States screw steamer Arc- 
tic bas arrived at Queenstown from Newfoundland, having been en- 
gaged in taking soundings for the submarine telegraph to America —— 
General Bodisco, whose death by cholera at Stockholm was lately an- 
nounced, was brother to the General Bodisco captured at Bomarsund, 
and to the former minister of Russia at Washington.——One of the 
oldest trees in Europe was struck by lightning in the month of July last. 
This tree, an oak, bad been plauted near Chatillon-sur-Seine (Céte d’Or,) 
in 1070, by a Count ct Champagne. The oak, which had therefore ex- 








through a similar process with the little fishes of the dramatic profossion, 
anless they keep wide awake. 


isted 786 years, measured seveu and a-balf metres in circumference, and 
had produced acorns up to 1830.—--The Queen has been graciously 


| with an address —-The Phare de la Manche states that preparations were 


made at Cherbourg for a visit from the Queen of England ; but the boister- 
ous state of the weather, prevented her Majesty from accomplishing her 
intended excursion. It has been recorded that the trip was abruptly 
ended at Plymoutb.—--In one of the Hungarian towns, eays a letter- 
writer, 1 was told of three young ladies who walked together arm-in- 
arm, one in a green dress, one in a pink, and another in a white, amid 
the applause of the people and the consternation of the Austrian officers, 
——Ata late cricket match at Canterbury, the Hon. S. Ponsonby scored 
108 to his bat.——-—At the late half-yearly meeting of the North 
of Europe Steam Company, Sir S. M. Peto in the chair, the 
dividend declared was at the rate of eight per cent. per anoum. 
General Walibridge, of this State, at a recent public meetiny, recom- 
mended the formation of a vaval militia. The practical outiine of the 
plan has not yet been suggested. The schooner yacht Viking, belong. 
ing to Colonel Stirling, was lately run into by the barque James Holmes, 
bound fer London from the West Indies, and cut down to the water's edge. 
The yacht made for Newhaven in « sinking state. All hands saved, Lord 
Alfred Paget is not the only sufferer——A “ Charchman,”’ noticing the 
Wesleyan Methodists’ proounciamento against dancing, quotes the text: 
“ As he came and drew nigh to the house, be heard music aud dancing.” 
——The Marquis of Waterford is about erecting a magnificent mansion at 
Curragbmore, in the county from which he takes his titie The Vice- 
Consulate at Tarsons, Syria, has been rendered vacant by the death of 
Mr. Clapperton. Salary, £250. On Sunday afternoon, the 24th ult., a 
large meeting was held on Heyhead-green, above Todmorden, for the pur- 
pose of congratulating Mr. Jobn Frost on bis arrival home, and present- 
ing an address to him. The number of people who assembled around it 
was variously estimated at from 15,000 to 25,000. Ludlow has pre- 
sented a sword of honour to Col. Percy Herbert, MP., C.B., the late 
Quatmr. Gen. in the Crimea. We regret to notice the death of 
Mr. James Aldrich, who has written some charming little poems,—— 
Kossuth is to lecture at Oldham.——Magicians cannot prelong life. We 
observe by a Western paper, that McAllister, the Scotch man of wonders, 
has gone the w-y of all flesh, at Koebuk, Iowa. He was very clever in 
his art.——The Cunard Company are about to build a vessel to surpass 
the Persia.——More trouble is expected with the Florida Indians —— 
The Duc Ernest of Saxe Cobourg is at present engaged in the composition 
of bis fifth opera, which is to be entitled Diana.—-—-Tie Mount- Vernon 
Hotel at Cape May, a gigantic establishment, bas been byrned down ; 
and we regret to add that Mr. Cain, one of the proprietors, with several 
members of his family, perished in the flames.——A great reception, 
here and elsewhere, awaits Mr. George Peabody, the liberal American 
banker tn London.—_— A Hall of Commerce is about to be erected in St. 
Jobu, N.. B. 




















Obituary. 


Tur Hoy. Sm Witiiam Tempue, K.C.B.—We have to announce the de 
mise of the Hon. Sir William Temple, brother of Viscount Palmereton, 
and late Minister Plenipotentiary at the Court of Naples. The event 
took place suddenly, though when be left his diplomatic post at the close 
of the past month, bis health was in a very precarious state. The de- 
ceased was secoud son of Henry, second Viscount Palmerston. He was 
bora 19th January, 1788. He was unmarried. He was brought up to 
the diplomatic service, aud was first attached to the embassy at the 
Hague, in 1814. The deceased, in Sepiember, the same year, went in an 
official capacity to the Congress of Vienna, and shortly afterwards was 
appointed secretary of legation, at Stockholm ; then at Frankfort ; then 
at Berlin. In 1828, he was appointed secretary of embassy to St. Peters- 
burg, and afterwards was précis writer to his brother, Viscount Palmers- 
ton, from January, 1831, to September, 1832. On the 18th of that month 
the same year he was appointed minister to the court of Dresden, and in 
the following November envoy extraordiuary and miaister pleuipoten- 
tiary to the court of Naples. 


CHENEY, THE PortRait Painrer.—Seth Cheney, the artist, died yester 
day at Manchester, in Connecticut, about ten miles from Harttord. His 
age, we suppose, might be about fifty-five. In him a fine genius has been 
withdrawn from the age and the country. 

Mr. Cheney’s drawings in crayon are among the most remarkable 
things of their kind. The greater number of them are portraits of the 
size of life, but though portraits, they are informed with a noble ideali- 
ty. Itis almost impossible to look upon any work tbat came from bis 
hand without acknowledging the presence of a certain purity and spiri- 
tuality, which the friends of the artist maintained was the proper impres- 
sion of his own character. His strictly ideal pieces are of so high a de 
gree of beauty and dignity tbat bis frieuds scarcely scruple to speak ot 
them as worthy of a place beside the drawings of Raphael. (How inju- 
dicious ao artist's friends often are-—<A/b.) It was remarkable that he 
would never draw the likeness of uny ove for whom be had not a per- 
sonal respect. His circumstances did not compel him to depend solely 
ou bis art for a livelibood, and when importuned to allow any distin- 
guished man of detective morals, whom other artists might be proud to 
paint, to eit to him fur a likeness, he steadily refused. He would not 
consent to copy traits of sensuality avd dissimulation in the countenance 
of any man, whatever his station or influence. ‘ 

Mr. Cheney had retired to Mauchester, where, with his brother, Mr. 
Jobn Cheney, the eminent engiveer, be bad built a stadic, and where he 
purposed to devote himself to painting—adding colour, for which he is 
said to be possessed of a fine eye and delicate feeling to outline and 
shadow, by the management and disposition of which he bas gained his 
reputation. Here he became a prey to the wasting diseace by which he 
died, spoken of by some as the consumption, but said by bis physician to 
have been an exhaustion of the nervous organization, which, in him, was 
peculiarly seositive. His personal character was of remarkable and 
blameless excellence, and he was greatly beloved by bis triends.—™M. FY. 
Evening Post, Sept. 11. 


Appointnients. 


Charles Eastland de Michele, Esq,, to be her Majesty's Consul at St. Peters 
burg. Mr. Michele was Consul there, when the war broke out.—Major Steon 
L. Smith to be Sub-Inspector of Factories in and around Glasgow, in the room 
of C. Belfour, deceased 


Aruiy. 

There is uo foundation, says the London Times, for the rumour that 
the 62d, 634, and 26th Regiments are to return from America, The two 
former have only just landed in Nova Scotia, and are not likely to be 
moved for some time to come. The 26tb, if not ordered to the West Indies, 
will probably come home in « year or two.—Lt.-Gen. Sir Colin Campbell, 
G.C.B., is placed as a Lieutenant General upon the Staff of the Army in 
the United Kingdom, with the view to his appointment as Inspeetor- 
General of Infantry.— ‘The Earl of Carlisle, Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
has presented a new stavd of colours to the 18th Royal Irish Regiment.— 
The Dresden Journal says: ‘‘ The great subject of conversation in the 
military circles of Berlin is a new kind of small field-piece, capable of 
carrying correctly 1,000 yards, and which is mounted on wheels, and 
so light that it can be drawn and mancuvred by a single man.’’—Coi. 
Horn, C.B., of the 20th Foot, is to bave tbe temporary rank of Major- 
General while in command of a brigade. The Gazette of tbe 26th 
ult. coutains no other movement. 


—— 


Navy. 


The Pheniz, 6, screw steam-vessel, is ordered to be immediately fitted 
for particular service ; Capt. Inglefield, it is reported, is to commission 
her for further search for the relics of the late Sir Jobo Franklin and bis 
arsociates.—The Meander, 44, has been ordered to take up ber station in 
‘the Suir at Waterford.—-The London Times of Aug. 25th, says:—The 
freight ship John Barrow sailed on Saturday from Woolwich with a full 
cargo of ammunition and ordnance stores for Hatifax. The cargo con- 
sists of 300 barrels of powder, a quantity of shot and shell, aud a number 
of gun carriages, &.—The Bermuda Royal Gazette of the 26th ult., 
says :—Arrived, ou Thursday last, ber Majesty’s steamer Driver, Capt. 
Chambers, with two gun-boats, each carrying two guns—the Velt/e, 
Lieut.Commr. T. G. Key, and the Onyx, Lieut.Commr. James Hewett. 
The Onyx and Nettle are, we understand, to be stationed here.—The Ber- 
mudian of August 20, says:—The screw line-of-battle ship /Vi/e, Capt. 
Mundy, bas arrived from Halifax. 


ArpointuEnTs.—Lieuts: C Fairholme to the Cruiser, 17; WF Lee to Sans- 
pareil, 71; W Moriarty to Impregnable, 104, fiag ship, at Devonport ; J ¢ 
Tucker and A H Gilmore to Excellent, 46, gunnery ship, at Portsmouth.— 
Paymaster: R W Warwick to Cossack, 20.—Surgeons: Dr Hugh Jameson has 
suceeeded Dr. Browning in the medical department of the dockyard at Wool- 





pleased to transmit a donation of £100 towards the restoration of the 


wich, Dr Browning having retired on superanxnuation. 





1856. 


New Boots. 


‘Sicxs or THe Times. By C. C.J. Bunsen. New York. Harpers,— 
The Chevalier Bunsen--many years resident in London as Prussian Min- 
ister to the British Court—is known and esteemed throughout Europe, 
not only in political and diplomatic circles, but in the world of Religion, | 
Science, and Literature. This volume contains a dozen letters written | 
by him in the summer of last year, to Ernst Moritz Arndt, which were | 
intended for publication, were published in Berlin, and being translated | 
in England are now reproduced here. Their object is to discuss——as the | 
title-page has it— the “ dangers to religious liberty in the present state of | 
the world”’—a subject that involves not a few digressions, And if the | 
purely ecclesiastical matters that appertain to the various branches of the | 


Protestant Church in Germany be not attractive to lay readers here, the | 
value of the,book is to be found in the autbor’s able and earnest plea for 
freedom of conscience. There is something noble and worth studying, in 
the mingled liberalism and coneervatiem of which his politico- religious 
creed is made up. He is a hearty hater of Jesuitism ; but, Protestant as 
he is, he treats Roman Catholics as his brethren in the spirit, craving ra- 
ther their emancipation from priestly thraldom, than their conversion to 
his own tenets. 

We commend these “ Signs of the Times” to those whom such topics 
interest. They are suggestive, even if deficient in practical application. 
Two or three very brief extracts will afford a glimpse of the Chevalier’s 
plain speaking, and show how well be has been translated into our own 
tongue, by Mrs. (or Miss) Winkworth, of Manchester. 

Once for all, the eternal laws of Providence forbid us to gather grapes off 
thistles, or the fruits of freedom from the tree of despotism ; though such a 


harvest is not only believed in now-a-days by many governments, but even 
sougly, in their despondency, by many nations. 


The absolutism of the State has strengthened the absolutism of the Hier- 
archy, even more by its resistance than by its patronage ; for it (the State) 
bas shown itself unequal to the contest, at least in the long run. 

Protestantism has nowhere developed itself vigorously, and exhibited a ca- 
pacity for educating a people, except where the reformation of the Church 
has given birth to civil liberty as its logical and practical consequence. 

Civil liberty has never displayed any vigour, except where it has rested on 
self-government in the lower spheres of common life; and this has never been 
possible except where freedom of conscience exists. 

The Hierarchy desires freedom of conscience only for itself, and instinctively 
combats it in others. 


Religious liberty has never yet led to political revolution, but its suppression 
often bas. 


Intolerance and persecution have neither brought blessings to governments 
nor people ; but they have been the greatest curse to Protestant governments, 
because in this case they have involved an intrinsic self-contradiction. 

There is more strong meat in the above propositions, than can be bene- 
ficially digested at a sitting. 


Tue OLD ReGiMe and THE RevoLution. By 4. de Tocquevilie. New 
York, Harpers.—A translation—and a very good one, by Mr. Jobn 
Bonner—of a book that is slight in bulk, but the result of laborious re- 
search and profound reflection. The author, whose ‘‘ Democracy in 
America” was a stumbling-block for shallow theorists, here probes the 
actual state of France at the period that preceded the Revolution. He 
does thie, not by giving us another brilliant sketch of the celebrities of 
the day, or another glowing picture of Parisian society—but by investi- 
gating the actual condition of the country at large, as be bas found it 
set down in the voluminous reports and official documents filed away 
among governmental archives. Weighing such evidence, as he gleans 
industriously from a variety of sources too generally overlooked, M. de 
Tocqueville argues that our notions of the prevalent servility and depend- 
ence under the old régime are greatly exaggerated. Indeed he boldly 
asserts that, whatever their degree of submission to the monarch of that 
day, the men of it enjoyed more liberty than they do now. This may ap 
pear far-fetched ; but it is an instance of the general tenour of the book, 
in which it is remarkable that such plain-speaking should be tolerated 
just now. Take a passage, for example, wherein the Bonapartean delu- 
sion is boldly scattered to the winds. 


‘In the course of a basty sketch of the Revolution, I ehall endeavour 
to show what errors, what faults, what disappointments led the French to 
abandon their first aim, to forget liberty, and to aspire to become the 
equal servants of the master of the world ; how a far stronger and more 
absolute government than the one the Revolution overthrew then seized 
and monopolized all political power, suppressed all the liberties which had 
been so dearly bought, and set up in their stead empty shams; deprived 
electors of all means of obtaining information, of the right of assemblage, 
and of the faculty of exercising a choice, yet talked of popular sovereign- 
ty ; said the taxes were freely voted, when mute or enslaved assemblies 
assented to their imposition ; and, while stripping the nation of every 
vestige of self-government, of constitutional guarantees, and of liberty of 
thought, speech, and the press—that is to say, of the most precious and 
the noblest conquests of 1789—still dared to claim descent from that 
great era.” 


Chance has made this department of the .d/bion very grave to-day. 
Nevertheless we invite attention to another striking extract from the 
Preface. 


‘In the darkness of the future, three truths may be plainly discerned. 
The first is, that all the men of our day are driven, sometimes slowly, 
sometimes violently, by an unknown force—which may possibly be regu- 
lated or moderated, but can not be overcome—toward the destruction of 
aristocracies. The second is, that, among all human societies, those in 
which there exists and can exist no aristocracy are precisely those in 
which it will be most difficnlt to resist, for any length of time, the estab- 
lishment of despotism. And the third is, that despotisms can never be 
80 injurious as in societies of this nature ; for despotism is the form of 
government which is best adapted to facilitate the development of the 
vices to which these societies are prone, and naturally encourages the 
very propensities that are indigenous in their disposition. 

‘*When men are no longer bound together by caste, class, corporate or 
family ties, they are only too prone to give their whole thoughts to their 
private interest, and to wrap themselves up in a narrow individuality in 
which public virtue is stifled. Despotism does not combat this tendency ; 
on the contrary,,it renders it irresistible, for it deprives citizens of all 
common passions, mutual necessities, need of a common understanding, 
opportunity for combined action : it ripens them, so to speak, in private 
life. They bad a tendency to hold themeelves aloof from each other : 
it - a) them. They looked coldly on each other: it freezes their 
souls, 

“To societies of this stamp, in which there are no fixed landmarks, 
every man is constantly spurred on by a desire to rise and a fear of fall- 
ing. And as money, which is the chief mark by which men are classified 
and divided one from the other, fluctuates incessantly, passes from hand to 
hand, alters the rank of individuals, raises families here, lowers them 
there, every one is forced to make constant and desperate efforts to ac- 
quire or retain it. Hence the ruling passions become a desire fer wealtb 
at all cost, a taste for business, a love of gain, and a liking for comfort 
and material pleasures. These passions pervaded all classes, not except- 
ing those which have hitherto been strangers to them. If they are not 
checked they will soon enervate and degrade them all. Now, it is essen- 
tial to despotism to encourage and foster them. Debilitating passions are 
its natural allies ; they serve to divert attention from public affairs, and 
render the very name of revolution terrible. Despotism alone can sup- 
ply the secrecy and darkness which cupidity requires to be at ease, and 
which embolden men to brave dishonour for the sake of fradulent gain. 
These passions would have been strong in the absence of despotism : with 
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its aid they are paramount.” 
| 


Arctic Exrtoratioys, By E. K. Kane, M.D., U.S.N. Philadelphia. 
Childs & Petersen.—Specimen pages of forthcoming works do not often | 
tempt us to forestall the accustomed notice. In the case, however, of 
Dr. Kane’s own account of his adventures in the Northern Seas in 1853 
734, and 55, we cannot avoid acknowledging the receipt of a most pro. 
Mising instalment. The illustrations by Mr. Hamilton, the clever marine 
painter, of Philadelphia, after drawings by Dr. Kane himeelf, set one 
down verily in the midst of the scenes that they portray, and make one 
long to lay hold of the narrative itself. The Doctor's style of writing ' 





_ THe Alvion,. 





, also is at once simple and vivid, as will be seen from the subjoined thril- 


ling extract : 


The next day's progress was of course slow and wearisome, pushing throrgh 
alternate ice and water for the land-belt. We fastened at last to the great floe 
= shore, making our harbour in a crack which opened with the changes 
of tide. 

The imperfect diet of the paryy was showing itself more and more in the de- 
cline of their muscular power. ‘They seemed scarcely aware of i: themselves, 
and referred the difficulty they found in dragging and pushing to something 
uncommon about the ice or sludge rather than to their own weakness. gut, as 
we endeavoured to renew our labours through the morning fog, belted in on all 
sides by ice-fields so distorted and rugged as to defy our efforts to cross them, 
the truth seemed to burst upon every one. We had lost the feeling of hunger, 
and were almost satisfied with our pasty broth and the large draughts of tea 
which accompanied it. I was anxious to send our small boat, the Erie, across 
to the lumme-hill of Appah, where I knew from the Esquimaux we should find 
plenty of birds ; but the strength of the party was insufficient to drag her. 
ye were sorely disheartened, and could only wait for the fog to rise, in the 
hope of some smoother platform than that which was about us, or some lead 
that might save us the painful labour of tracking. I had climbed the iceberg ; 
and there was nothing in view except Dalrymple Rock, with its red brassy 
face towering in the unknown distance. But 1 hardly got back to my boat, 
before a gale struck us from the northwest, and a floe, taking upon a tongue of 
ice about a mile to the north of us, began to swing upon itlike a pivot, and 
close slowly in upon our narrow resting-place. sat 

At first our own floe was also driven before the wind ; but in a little while it 

encountered the stationary ice at the foot of the very rock itself. On the in- 
stant the wildest imaginable ruin rose around us. The men sprang mechani- 
cally each one to his station, bearing back the boats and stores: but I gave up 
for the moment all hope of our escape. It was not a nip, such as is familiar to 
Arctic navigators ; but the whole platform where we stood, and for hundreds 
of yards on every side of us, cremabled and crushed and piled and tossed itself 
madly under the pressure. I do not believe that of our little body of men, al! 
of them disciplined in trials, able to measure danger while combating it,—I do 
not believe there is one who this day can explain how or why—hardly when, 
in fact—we found ourselves afloat. We only know that in the midst of a cla- 
mour utterly indescribable, through which the braying of a thousand trumpets 
could no more have been heard than the voice of a man, we were shaken and 
raised and whirled and let down again in a swelling waste of broken ham- 
mocks, and, as the men grasped their boat-hooks in the stillness that followed, 
the boats eddied away in a tumultuous skreed of ice and snow and water. 
_ We were borne along in this manner as long as the unbroken remnant of the 
in-shore floe continued revolving,—utterly powerless, and catching a glimpse 
every now and then of the brazen headland that looked down on us through 
the snowy sky. At last the floe brought up against the rocks, the looser frag- 
ments that hung round it begun to separate, and we were able by oars and 
boat-hooks to force our battered little flotilla clear of them. To our joyful sur- 
prise, we soon found ourselves in a streich of the land-water wide enough to 
give us rowing-room, and with the assured promise of land close ahead. 

As we neared it, we saw the same forbidding wall of belt-ice as at Sutherland 
and Hakluyt. We pulled along its margin, seeking in vain either an opening 
or access or a nook of shelter. The gale rose, and the ice began to drive 
again ; but there was nothing to be done but get a grapnel out to the belt and 
hold on for the rising tide. The Hope stove her bottom and lost part of her 
weather-boarding, and all the boats were badly chafed. 1t was an awful storm ; 
and it was not without constant exertion that we kept afloat, baling out the 
scud that broke over us, and warding off the ice with boat-hooks. 

At three o'clock the tide was high enough for us to scale the ice-cliff. One 
by one we pulled up the boats upon a narrow shelf, the whole sixteen of us 
uniting at each pull. We were too much worn down to unload ; but a deep 
and barrow gorge opened in the cliffs almost at the spot where we clambered 
up; and, as we pushed the boats into it on an even keel, the rocks seemed to 
close above our heads, until an abrupt turn in the course of the ravine placed 
@ protecting cliff between us and the gale. We were completely encaved. 

Just as we had brought in the last boat, the Red Eric, and were shoring her 
up with blocks of ice, a long-unused but familiar and unmistakable sound 
startled and gladdened every ear, and a flock of eiders flecking the sky for a 
moment passed swiftly in front of us. We knew that we must be at their 
breeding-grounds ; and, as we turned in wet and hungry to our leng-coveted 
-. it was only to dream of eggs and abundance. 

e remained almost three days in our crystal retreat, gathering eggs at the 
rate of twelve hundred u day. Outside, the storm raged without intermission, 
aud our egg-hunters found it difficult to keep their teet ; but a merrier set of 
gourmands than were gathered within never surfeited in genial diet. 

On the 3d ot July the wind began to moderate, though the snow still fell 
heavily ; and the next morning, aiter a patriotic egg-nog, the liquor borrowed 
grudgingly from our alcohol-flask, and diluted till it was worthy of temperance 
praise,—we lowered our boats, and bade a grateful farewell to “* Weary Man’s 
Rest.”” We rowed to the soutueast end of Wostenholme Island; but the tide 
lett us there, and we moved to the ice-foot. 


Compelled, as we are, to read books for the mere purpose of recording 
judgment on them, we look forward to the completion of this work, as to 
a bonne bouche for our own special delectation. It will be published, we 
believe, in the course of October. 


Tue Art JournaL. Virtue, Emmins & Co.—The choice bit in the 
August number of this favourite monthly is Heary Warren’s “ Star in the 
East,’’ from a watercolour drawing in the Queeu’s collection at Osborne. 
It shows how much effect may be produced by the judicious management 
of slight materials. A desert tract of sand—an unbroken horizon—a 
cloudless sky—a young moon—a mysterious coustellation—half-a-dozen 
camels, and as many figures—this is all. The result is truly *‘a scene so 
picturesque in its simplicity, and so impressive in its solemn quietude, as 
to invoke a feeling of religious awe.’’ The usual variety of article items 
and engravings on wood, fill up these pleasant pages. Here is mention 
of a little gift, creditable to giver and receiver. 


A testimonial which must have been most gratifying to the noble recipient, 
the venerable Lord Northwick, bas recently been presented to his lordship by 
the inhabitants of Cheltenham and its vicinity. Lord Northwick, as many of 
our readers are aware, is one of the most liberal patrons of Art of modern 
times: his mansion, Thirlestane House, near Cheltenhtm, is filled with pictures 
of all countries and periods ; consequently it is ene of the “ lions” of the town 
—-especially as the inhabitants and visitors are permitted free access to the 
galleries on frequent and suitable occasions : it is to testify their sense of his 
lordship’s courteous liberality that the testimonial was presented to him. No- 
thing could have been more appropriate to the occasion. Lord Northwick, 
surrounded as he is by such an intinite namber and variety of beautiful works 
of Art, paintings, sculptures, aud articles of verti, would have probably been 
indifferent to a vase or cup—-the ordinary kind of testimonial—except as a 
mark of the good feeling of his neighbours. The committee, therefore, decided 
upon having a suitable address, written on vellum, and beautifully illaminated, 
and to enclose it in covers of carved ebony, with massive mountings of oxi- 
dised silver and gold, in the style of the fitteenth century : the Northwick arms 
occupy the centre, surrounded by emblems of painting, sculpture &c.; the 
large medallions being enriched, in relief, with a large medallion portraits of 
some of the most distinguished ancient artists—Cimabue, Raffaelle, Michael 
Angelo, Cellini, &c. The address was written and illuminated by Mr. C. Shaw, 
the eminent medixval decorator ; and the execution of the covers and the silver- 
work, were entrusted to Messrs. Martin, Baskett, and Martin, extensive silver- 
smiths in Cheltenham, whose taste and skill in this matter are highly credita- 
ble. The address, containing upwards of seven hundred signatures, headed by 
the names of Earl Fitzhardinge and Lord De Saumerez, was presented to Lord 
Northwick by a numerous deputation of the inhabitants. 


THREE Per Cent. A MONTH; OR, THE PERILS or Fast Livine. By C. 
Burdett. New York. Derby.—Have you not remarked, over and over 
again, the influite pains that modern authors take in selecting titles that 
shall catch the eye? For once we confess ourselves caught. Go into the 
gay world of this dashing city ; look at the profusion and extravagance 
that prevail ; remember the uncertainties of trade and commerce ; and 
tell us if “ Three per Cent. a Month” is not at least a title that will rivet 
attention in some quarters. We commend the book on the faith of it. 


PouiticaL Map or THE UnitTED States. 4. Ranney.—A chart of tbis 
Republic on a novel plun, adapted apparently for the purposes of the 
present election. The Free States are coloured blue, the Slave States 
yellow, the Territories pink, whilst amongst the latter the troubled Kansas 
is ominously marked red! A variety of information is annexed, and a 
curious diagram showing the rise and fall of population at various periods 
when the census has been taken, from 1790 to 1850. The engraved 
portraits of the candidates for the Presidential Chair give a further poli- 
tical tone to the map. 

Lire of Grornce Wasutnatoy. Vols. I. and Il. By Washington 
Irving. New York. Putnam.—A duodecimo edition of the most popu- 
lar historical biography of the day, the success of which is commensurate 
with its merits. 





SHAKSPEARE; FRENCH CRITICISM, AND LATIN VERSION, 


It has always been interesting to Englishmen to read the criticisms of 
Frenchmen upon Shakspeare. For many years these criticisms had a 
splendour of absurdity which made them the delight of every one whose 
sense of the ludicrous was keen. Of late years we have seen this source 
of amusement gradually disappearing ; its place hae been filled by a gra- 





ver interest—that of watching the serious judgments of able and well-in- 
formed men on works which have rarely since their first appearance been 
judged without absurd partialities. Shakspeare, in Eogland, in Germany, 
and io France, has been the subject of more criticism, and worse, than any 
other poet since poems were first written. This should always be remem- 
bered in speaking of any attempt to judge him. If the modern French 
critics fail to satisfy us, we are forced to confess that no Englishman nor 
German critic has succeeded better. An air of unreality, and something 
also of insincerity, vitiates them all ; and Mr. Taine, in his remarkable 
essay published in the Revue des Deux Mondes, says with strict accuracy 
that “il est si populaire, qu’au lieu de le juger on l’admire ;” and in 
place of criticism we have dithyrambics, Even M. Taine constantly for- 
gets the purpose of his essay and makes it the mere starting-point of 
rhetoric. He bas studied Shakspeare with care, and he interests us by 
his remarks ; but he shows too plainly the desire of the writer to write 
brilliant paragraphs with small regard as to the fitness of what be says. 
Phrases fall from his pen which are merely phrases, and not expressions 
of his real meaning. For example, when he speaks of Shakspeare’s in- 
spiration as “ supérieure 4 la raison par les révélations improvisées de la 
folie clairvoyante,” and, elsewhere, lays eo much stress on the feverish 
delirium of the poetry—(‘“on s’arréte avec stupeur devaiit ces méta- 
phores convu/lsives, quai sembient éecrites par une main fiévreuse dans 
une nuit de délire’”’)—he is using the cant language of Young France, 
which cannot conceive poetic exaltation except as délire, which cannot 
admit genius without madness. There is something so essentially op- 
posed to French taste in the works of Shakepeare that we ought not to be 
surprised if, accustomed to the sobriety and precision of their classic au- 
thors, Frenchmen should pause “avec stupeur” before such extraordinary 
productions. M. Taioe justly compares this sobriety of the French clas- 
sics with the profusion of the English poet, in whom three images con- 
stantly do the work of one. The French poet employs an image to ren- 
der intelligible the idea be has to express. Not so Shakspeare. He thinks 
in images. He gives you one to express his meaning, and that one calls 
up another, that other a third ; and delighting in these images for their 
own sake, he scatters them prodigally aloag his path. The French poet 
employes an image asa proposition: the English poet employs it for its 
own sake, delights in it because it is au image, and indeed cannot express 
himself otherwise than by images. 

While M. Taine is endeavouring to make his countrymen appreciate 
Shakespeare, Mr. H. Denison, late Fellow of All Souls, bas been endea- 
vouring to persuade his countrymen to translate Shakspeare—into La- 
tin! and published a version of Julius Cesar as a sample of what may 
be achieved in this direction. Of all languages known to us Latin is 
the least adapted to render Shakspeare : a meagre language, having no 
virtue but its characteristic brevity, a language for epigrams, inscriptions, 
and aphorisms ; it is incompetent, even in the hands of a master, to re- 
produce the luxuriant overgrowth of Shakspearean style, so prodigal yet 
so felicitous, so crowded and at times so simple, and always flexible with 
the grace of strength ; in the hands of a modern Englishman no approach 
to success is possible. We will give one specimen of Mr. Denison’s at- 
tempt, and it shall be a passage full of brief sentences and free from 
Shakspeare’s peculiarities :— 

Cas.—Let me have men about me that are fat ; 
Sleek-headed men, and such as sleep o’ nights : 
Yond’ Cassius has a lean and hungry look ; curata cute ; qui noctem 
He thinks too much: such men are dangerous. edormiynt. Cassius iste 

Ant.—Fear him not, Cesar, he’s not dangerous j/aspect macro nimis ari- 
He is a noble Roman, and well given. idoque est. Cogitat nimis, 

Cas.—Would he were fatter :—but I fear as ae cavendi sunt. 

not ; Ant.—Ne illum metuas, 
Yet if my name were liable to fear, |Ceesar ; non est ille caven- 
I do nat know the man I should avoid dus; bene natus est, op- 
So soon as that spare Cassius. He reads much; ___ time affectus. 
He is a great observer, and he looks Ces.—Utinam pinguior 
Quite through the deeds of men : he loves no plays, |esset:—nihil metuo tamen: 
As thou dost, Antony; he hears no music : ‘sin autem Cesaris nomini 
Seldom he smiles: and smiles in such a sort aliquid cum formidine com- 
As if he mock’d himself, and scorn’d his spirit mune esset, neminem novi 
That could be mov’d to smile at anything. quem zeque vitandam jadi- 
Such men as he be never at heart's ease, carem, ac macrum istam 
Whiles they behold a greater than themselves; (Cassium. Multa legit ; no- 
And therefore are they very dangerous. tat multa; acta hominum 
I rather tell thee what is to be fear’d, usque ad imum perspicit ; 
Than what I fear, for always I am Cesar. jludos non, ut tu, Antoni, 
Come on my right hand, for this ear is deaf, \frequentat ; musicam fasti- 
And tell me truly what thou think’st of him. dit ; raro faciem in risum. 
relaxat ; aut si unquam ri- 
serit, id quasi seipsum ir- 
ridens facit, et sui animi 
contemptu, qui ad hoc 
ullomodo moveri possit. 
Tales semper wgre terunt, 
si quando alium sibi ipsis 
superiorem animadverter- 
‘int: idcirco imprimis ca- 
vendi sunt. Quod vulgo 
‘metuendum est, non quod 
ego metuo, tibi ostendo ; 
lego enium semper Cesar. 
‘Sed veni in dextram, alter& 
enim aure surdior sum, et 
dic mihi quid de illo vere 
censeas, 


; Ca@s.—Qui mihi astant, 
Antoni, obesi sint; bene 


Cel 


FREEDOM OF THE PRESS IN SCOTLAND. 


The prosecution of the leading liberal paper of the North, the Scots- 
man, following on some late proceedings nearer home, shows that thoogh 
official informations may not be filed against the press in these days, its 
freedom is pot entirely out of danger. Ifit bas no longer to dread the 
central power of the prerogative as handled by a tyrannical Attcrney- 
General, it has to encounter a guerilla warfare dangerous in proportion 
to the skill, vigilance, and malice that may happen to be embarked in it. 
Though the great tyrant has disappeared, the petty tyrant of the fields 
—or of the streets, as it may be—has been permitted to assume his place, 
from a kind etiquette which juries have fallen into, of awarding damages 
against a newspaper, whenever they are requested to do so by a prose- 
cutor backed by an expensive body of counsel. Let us see how tae case 
referred to exemplifies this danger. 

A clever, well-conducted, prosperous citizen takes a large share in pub- 
lic business, and transactsit well. He gains golden opinions from all clas- 
ses of his fellow citizens ; afew only, who profess to see deeper into mo- 
tives than their neighbours can, excepted. After years of steady perse- 
verance in well doing, be bas formed around him a considerable body 
who are enrolled under bis banner, take his name, and adopt their ac- 
tions as his own. 

But as this band of followers enlarges, more mysterious symptoms 
strengthen the suspicions of the doubters, and enlarge their numbers. After 
a succession of secondary suspicious movements, a daring feat is per- 
formed by the tribune of the people, in the exercise of his power. One 
of the moet illustrious men of his day is mysteriously thrown cut of the re- 
presentation of a community in every way congenial to him, and a man of 
obscure respectability is placed in his stead. The world is for the time 
entirely ata lossto know why Mr. Macaulay lost Edinburgh ; and the chief 
instrument of bis rejection even assumes a Cato-like austerity, as if the 
painful act of @verity had been prompted by reasons highly bonour- 
able to himself, were they of a kind to be proclaimed. 

The mystery was explained, when on a subsequent vacancy occurriog, 
it was announced one fine morning to tbe electors of Edinburgh that Mr. 
Duncan McLaren had consented to be put in nomination as their repre- 
sentative. A strong light was thus poured on all which had been previ- 
ously dark. But the coup was a failure. Either it was too early or it was 
tep late. The /ocum tenens who had been putin, having acquired a taste 
for being a member of Parliament, would not move out ; and the citizens 
of Edinburgh, wondering by what devices they had been influenced a®the 
previous election, brought back Macaulay to his seat with acclamation. 
The fruit of long years of patient management was thus snatched hope- 
lessly away, for the mask had been thrown aside, and there was no longer 
a chance for him who had so successfully worn it. Something, however, 
remained. Upon another occasion he might go over to the enemy, and 
perhaps crush his old political friends. The prosecu‘or of the Scotsman 
entered into a league with the Tories, and with great skill brought into 
the alliance a religious body, who had a holy cause of their own, and who 
decried as mere dross a!l political discussions which were not subservient 
to it. 

Bat the liberal cause, upon the resignation of Mr. Macaulay, was agata 
triumphant. The leader who went over to the enemy did not take his 
troops with him, and uo dexterity or perseverance could make up for the 
deficiency. = 

It will casily be understood that an election in such circumstances was 
an exciting affair, in which a good deal was given and had to be taken. 
Part of the generalship of the coalition was to secure the minor members 





of the prese, and they boasted that every political organ of Edinburgh 
was on their side, with the one exception of the Scotsman. This single- 
nese of position gave to the old champion of liberalism a heroic promi- 
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nence marking it out for vengeance. It 
expose in a manner Calculated to tell on aa Stor 
alluded to. It was doue with that easy picturesqueness which gives a 
charm to the columns of oar active and able contemporary. There were | 
recorded indications of previous aatagonism in the members of the coali- | 
tion which no one with a spark of genial humour in bis nature could have | 
resisted. For instance, the second in command of the allied army bad oa | 
@ previous occasion, with great public solemnity, called him, under whom | 
it was now bis fate to be lieutenant, “ a cold little snake.” It was not in 
human nature, that, when the two men were seen in co-operation, some- | 
thing should not be said about intertwined affections and the like. | 
Well, the man who had had this term applied to him by his follower, 
brought the otber day his action offibel against the Scotsman, for merely 
quizzing them both for the position in which they stood to each other. 
Wise people shook their heads at the desperate absurdity of such an action, 
and learned people applied the guos perdere vult. Yet partly by manage- 
ment, partly by chance, the prosecutor got a verdict with £100 of dam- 
ages. 
wr word before leaving this subject, on the nature of the danger to the 
freedom of the press which it exposes. The jury, bya rule it will be diffi. 
cult to understand here, were probibited from kaowing the whole history 
of the affair. It could not be shown to them that the alleged libels formed 
but part of an eleciioa contest, where an immemorial liverty of giving 
and taking bas existed, subject only to the exclusion of personal private 
slander, The prosecutor was permitted to exclude evidence of all kinds 
of strong epithets employed by himself against his opponents—the de- 
fendants included. It was not permitted to be shown that there is a li 
cense of sarcasm and reproach in elections which had not been exceeded 
on the occasion by them. The jury appear to have been isolated men, 
who had little experience of the nature of an election ; and it is suffi- 
ciently suggestive that five of them are represented to have been agricul- 
turists. They were allowed to know only that portion of tbe story iu 
which the defendants are found striking their adversaries, The evidence 
was all “heads I win,—tails you lose,”’—and so it came to pass that the 
distressed agriculturists, being told to do so by men with great wigs on 
their heads, found for the prosecutor. ' 
Observe that there was no possibility of confounding the questioa with 
personal slander, for it was not pretended that a word had been breathed 
against the private character of the prosecutor, aud the Ss cotsman, which 
is not more remarkable for the ability than for the perfect propriety with 
which it is conducted (aud that is saying a great deal), had actually 
stopped, in the midst of one of its severest political pbilippics, to pay a 
compliment to the private and domestic virtues of the man whose public 
conduct it was necessary to censure. : 
Hence ia Scotland the appalling doctrine appears to be established by 
the verdict in this case, that any remark unfavourable to a man’s public 
conduct is punishable in the same manner as defamation, and that avy 
one of the innumerable persons who may bave dropped a squib ora 
nickname at an election can be punished, if he on whom it bas fallen is 
spiteful enough to prosecute. : 4 
But the trial has not been without its compensation. It has shown 
in a broad and distinct character the extent of a dangerous law. It has 
recorded an eloquent protest against that law ig the finest epecimen of 
forensic argumentation which we remember to have read from Scotland 
siace the best days of Jeffrey, und we presume that the Lord-Advocate’s 
address would lose nothing in the delivery. The preposterous magni- 
tude of the peaalty*has served the defendants, by removing them out of 
the limbo ot nominal damages. It is little satisfaction perhaps to reflect 
—but this also we must adi—that ihe prosecator bas branded on his 
forehead, for as loog as be lives in this world of care, the epithet which 
might have faded into indistinctaees bebind the good-humoured sarcasms 
of the Scotsman. That the public of Scotland, moreover, must come 
forward to relieve their champion of free discussion from pecuniary loss, 
is a secoudary result as to which there can be no doubt. But the chief 
end now to be aimed at must be, that the decision of twelve obscure men, 
perplexed and isolated, with authoritative denuaciatious riugiog in their 
ears, andginder the influence of a summing up that would have done credit 
to the days when Ex Officios and Six Acts were rife, must be rejudged by 
the public opinion of the enlightened citizens of Ediaburgh,—ot the whole 
of the free-minded and honest people of Scotland,—and of the British 
people at large. 
The prevailing approval of the sentiments here expressed has been 
shown by a public meeting in Edinburgh, and by a subscription set on 


foot for raising the amount awarded by the verdict. 


was the Scotsman’s fanction to 

















A Proressor or LanauaGes.—A case which has excited considerable 
interest among literary men was commenced last week at the Kildare. 
Assizes in Atay, before the Lord Chief Justice and a special Jury. It is 
an action for libel brought by an Italian named Basilio Augeli, ex-pro- 
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haps not. There are such things as doing good for its owa sake; as 


ao election, the little story we, desiring to be busy “in the service of God,” not even to win Divine fa- | dower what they regard as an act of Sabbath desecration 


vour, but to enlarge the influence of blessings. 

We often say tbat “ the spirit of chivalry is dead :”’ but it only slom- 
bers, and re-awakens when tbe soul is roused by the conflicts of life and 
death. The war gave us instances innumerable of acts that chroniclers 
and poets would bave loved to recouut. Maxse galloping alone through 
the envemy’s country to pioueer bis countrymen— Thomson stopping on 
the field of battle to succour the wounded of a faithless acd: incredulous 
enemy—sSullivan fightivg like a kuight of old to keep back the joe—the 
eoldier oF the Light Dragoons retusing to ride back from Balaklava and 
offering his borse to bis dismounted captain—Windbam fighting against 
hope in the Redan, and reminding his countrymen at bome that there 
were others pot jess heroic, but nameless, in the trenches—showed that 
England can still produce knights worthy to be tended by lady leech 
like Florence Nightinga'e. Those men acted in the true spirit of chival- 
ry, not for “ promotion,” but for honour. You don’t pay tor that sort 
of thing with pensions, titles, or addresses ; it Cannot be purchased; it 
cannot be taught in a course of training, called out by competitive ex- 
aminations, or established by proving its utility 

When Shelley was guilty of some act of enthusiastic devotion, a high- 
ly logical and utilitarian friend would ask, wonderingly, * What for?” 
* Because I will beloug,” Shelley might have answered, “to a greater 
race than thou.”’ It is not simply the doing good which wins the highest 
of earthly rewards here ; it needs also to do good in a spirit of reverence, 
conscious, for the beauty of the principle iuvolved. It happens that 
great euterprises call forth the spirit ; it bappeos that the country, like 
the individual, is blessed in proportion as it obeys great instincts. Ena- 
gland is the stronger and happier for having spontaneously defended a 
weaker state. though in a © profitless ”’ war. The demand to send another 
expedition to fiaish Frankliu’s work proves the spirit of that chivalry not 
yet dead. 

Wo to the community in which the spirit is rea'ly dead! No thriving 
of * créjits,’’? mobiliers or fouciers, can redeem tuat community whose 
men take occasion tu calumniate the first lady in their land—a berd of 
recreants unrestrained even by beauty! 

The best reward of Fioreuce Nightingale will be, not the addresses, 
not the * testimonial ’’—save the real part thereof—but the hearing that 
the Euglish in Madeira ure tending the cholera patients, aud gently fore 
ipg upon them a healthier regimen. 

When our own public can thoroughly uoderstand how much richer Ea- 
gland is for having found out again the chivalry of her sons—when it can 
clearly perceive why Miss Nightingale did the service and avoided the 
homage—a better spirit may show itse'f in the now “stagnant”? and 
* dead” body politic—London Spectator. 





Tue Orveans FaMiLy Gatn a Suir ry Paris —An interesting case was 
yesterday decided by the Civil Tribune of the Seine. It appears that in 1807 
the Duke of Orleans (afterwards King of the French) commenced a genealo- 
gical and chronological history of the Royal Family of France, a conti- 
nuation of one of which the last edition was published in the year 1733. 
Suspended by his travels and by other circumstances, the Duke resumed 
his labours at Neuilly, and pursued them at intervals between the years 
1817 and 1829, His manuscript was copied by the Chevalier Bravai, and 
afterwards by his valet de chambre, Gamache, and by M. Oudard. The 
revolution of 1830, which called him to the throne, left bim liitie time for 
literary pursuite, aud M. Vatout continued the work, tbe King revising 
and correcting it. In 1848 the MS., which formed three large folio vo- 
lumes, and which Louis Philippe was in the habit of keepiog either in his 
bookcase at Neuilly, or in the closets of his study, or of the billiard room 
at the Tuileries. passed out of the possession of the Orleans family, 
whose change of residence, as is well kaown, was too basiy to allow of their 
carrying away much baggage A short time ago the Duke d’Aumale re- 
ceived a letter signed “A Vallete,” and dated from Paris, ioforming him 
that the manuscripts in question w<re in the possession of a persou who 
was their legitimate proprietor, and who proposed to sell them, bat who 
thought it proper first to give the Orleans family the option of becoming 
the purchasers. Tue letter gave a summary of the contents of the vo 
lumes, declared that they were in perfect preservation, inquired in what 
mauuer the writer could show tleu and satisfy the Duke of their authen- 
ticity, and requested that, if be declined to purchase them, he would 
promptly reply to that effect, as advantageous offers were made for them 
in another quarter. On the first of the preseut moaoth of August, Vallete 
sent to the Duke d’Aumale a priaoted prospectus, headed thus :— 

“« To be sold, by private contract, historical manuscripts, autograph and un” 
published, by the late King Louis Philippe I., forming three vols. in folio, bound 
in shagreen cloth, with arms aud escocheons.” 

There was a note in the prospectus, to the effect that every explanation 
and guarantee would be given to the purchaser as to the jegal and legiti- 
mate possession, as well as concerning the authenticity of these mauu- 








fessor of Spanish at Trinity College University, against the Rev. J. A. 
Galbraith, one of the fellows and profgssor of the university, for certain 
written and oral statements on account of which the plaintiff was de- 
prived ot his professorship. These alleged libellous statements were to 
the effect that he (Signor Angeli) bad obtained the professorship of Ita- 
lian and Spanish through the means of misrepreseutations ; that in fact 
he was not a man of liberal education ; that he was uot a student of fo- 
reiga universities, as he had represented, nor a correspondent of an Ita- 
lian medical journal; that a discourse which he had translated from 
Boglieh into {talian for Professor Kane, of the Queen’s University in 
Ireland, was full of monstrous blunders and vulgarisms which no educated 
Italian would have fallen into; that be bad not travelled in Germany or 
Spain as he stated in putting forward his qualifications, but that he bad 
abandoned his wife aud child in Italy, avd bad worked in England as a 
figurista, or maker and seller of plaster images ; and finally, it was stated 
that he had conferred a premium on a pupil for a corrupt motive. — 

For che defendant it was pleaded that the written libel complained of 
was a privileged document signed by the defendant and other tellows of 
the College, by virtue of their oath, and in compliance with the statues of 
College ; and that avy statements made by him on the subject were made 
in the bona fide belief ia their truth, without malice, aud ia the discharge 
of bis duties as a fellow of the college. : : 

The Provost of Trivity College und Dr. Wall, T.C.D., occupied seats 
on the bench, and among those who crowded the court were several fel- 
lows of the college and members of the learned professions. Siguor Pa- 
nizzi, of the British Museum, aad a member of the Sardinian pariiament, 
were in attendance as witnesses for the defence. : 

The plaintiff was the first witness examined, and be denied the several 
allegations made against him in the alleged libel. He stated that he 
was a vative of Lucca; that be studied medicine in that city, and that 
he bad positively been a student of the University of Pisa, but that he 
underwent no examination there and took no degrees. On cross-examina- 
tion he admitted that he had never been ia Germany, and that he bad 
only landed at Alicante, on the coast of Spaiu, and remained there some 
six weeks. He had separated from his wife, by their mutual consent, 
about a week after their marriage. ‘ ‘ 

A Signor Feretti, teacher of Italian ; Signor F. de Assarta, Mr. LE. 
Berwick, President of Queeu’s College Galway, Dr. Douovan, aud others, 
were examined on the part of the plaintiff to prove that they cousidered 
his style in Italian good, and that he was perfectiy competent to teach 
the language. Mr. Wright the studeat to whom it wos @feged that the 
plaintiff had givea a premium for a corrupt motive, was examived to dis- 
prove that charge; but he admitted tat be did uot consider Signor An- 
geli’s teacbing satisfactory. The case for the plaintiff having closed, the 
farther hearing was adjourned. The trial was coutinued on Saturday, 
but was not coucluded. Signor Pauizzi, of the British Museum, and Sig- 
nor Gallenga, a professor in the Loudon University, were examined for 
the defence. The intermediate proceediog= hot baving been ogee YN 
we are only able to state in addition that the case, which occupied th 
courtffor five days, was virtually brought to aclose for the present on 
Wednesday evening, the jury having been locked up from two to eight 
o'clock, p.m., without having agreed to a verdict, and there not being 
the slightest chance of an agreement. Counsel for the plaintiff took ex- 
ceptions to the charge of the learned Chief Justice, on the ground that 

his lordship should not have told the jary that the defeadant was pro- 
tected by privilege as a fellow of Trinity College, ia communicating the 
alleged libellous charges to the board of the college, even if he believed 
them to be trne. By accounts from Dublin of yesterday’s date we learn 
that the case terminated without a verdict, the special jury being called 
into court for the purpose of being discharged. Three of the jurors held 
out for the plaintiff, while the majority of nine were for the detondynt — 
London paper, August 2nd. 


Tue Repeemine Spimit.—Miss Nightingale declines a public wercome 


on her return home. She had the courage to face ihe society of a camp ; 
to confront the unutterable horrors of a neglected soldiers’ hoepital : then 
why refuse to meet a posse of burgesses with a smiling Mayor or a gra- 
cious Lord at their head ; why decline the gift of eulogy, in set phrases 


scripts, which did not form part, as might be supposed, of the things that 
had been carried off from the Tuileries in February, 1848. Valiete’s 
name and address were on the pruapectus, which was accompanied by the 
following cool note :— 
““M. le Duc.,—Allow me to have the honour of addressing to you the en- 
closed printed paper, the object of which may, I think, excite your interest. 

‘“* | remain, respectfully, &e., 

“FP. VaLueEte.” 

M. Boucher, administrator of the property of the Orleans family, com- 
municated with Vallete, and asked jor one of the volumes, that it might 
be shown to the Countess of Neuilly. He also requested to know bow he 
had become possessed of these valuable manuscripts. Vallete refused to 
comply with either request ; whereupon the whole of tbe Orieaus family 
applied to the Presideut of tbe Tribunal of the Seiue to bave the manu- 
scripts seized, pending a decision as to the rightful ownership. This was 
cone. On the 9th inst. the three volumes were seized at Vallete’s house, 
He protested against the seizure, insisting that if it were suspected the 
papers bad come into his bands in a frauduleat manner, which be denied, 
the fraud should be proved, and putting forward legal arguments to show 
that they legitimately belonged tu him. Whea the cause came on for 
trial, however, he did not appear, nor did avy counsel for him, and the 
tribunal decided that the disputed manuscripts should be given up to the 
representative of the Orleans family, and that Valiete sbould pay the 
costs-—Paris Letter, August 20. 





Tue Youne Prerenper —The young Count de Paris it is said to be pas- 
sionately attached to Thiers, aud his mother a mattresse-femme in all 
things, encourages this attachmeat by every facility ia her power. The 
Couut de Paris is spoken of by those who know him as a most tractable, 
amiable youth, possessing but oue vice amid many sterling qualities. 
With the liberal views of his father and the cool judgment and philosophy 
of his mother, he bas inherited the avarice of his grandfather and this he- 
reditary vice, which like gout and insanity is known io some families to 
visit alternate generatious, has been combated ever since bis birth in vain. 
It is this quality inbereat so ’tis said, iv the Orleans blood which renders 
the cause of the Orleanisis less hopeful than it would otherwise be, and 
fills the mother’s heart with dread, even while its ambition is roused at 
this moment, almost to acertainty of success. Those who are admitted to 
the intimate acquaiutance of the Duchess of Orleaus are struck with the 
prophetic hope of ber discourse. She has never ceased to regard the pre- 
sent order of things a8 a mere provisiona! government, a kind of inter- 
regnum, to hold together until her son shal! think proper to declare bim- 
self. With this aim it will be observed that she bas kept aloof from all 
demonstration, from all intimacy which could interfere with those views 
at some future day. The Count de Paris, altbcugh bred up in retirement 
bas been taught trom his childhood upwards io look upon himself as the 
future King of France, aud to regard the man who bolds the throne, until 
he is ready to claim it, as his hieuteuant and nothing more. 

Humorous anecdotes are told of this outrecuidant pretension which 
throws a burlesque importance around the youth wherever he moves, the 
ridicule of which is seen by everybody but bimeelt and his mother, who 
take their position with the greatest seriousness, Were it not for the fail- 
ing of which I have spoken above, there would be much danger of an ac- 
tive manifestation just now ; but, as it is, nothing will ever be attempted 
which requires the risk of money, ‘** Un avare est un homme jugé,” said 
the Emperor the other day, “ we may sleep in peace if the Count de 
Paris has to loosen bis purse striugs: a chef dé parti must be prodigal, 
not prudent, if he would frighten us.” They say, however, that there is 
something in the idea of the Duchess of Orleans, which excites a far dif- 
ferent feeiiog in the Emperor’s miud. Time bas dealt lightly with her 
Royal Highness, both au physique and au moral, aod her great ambition 
having always been to play a part in politics, the quiet she bag maintained 
aud the obscurity she has accepted cannot but be looked upon as the 
greatest proof of strength of mind which it is possible for a human being 
to display.— Paris Letter. 





A Protestant InQtgstiion.— : few days ago, a remarkable procession 
migbt be seen wending its way uv the steps of the Manchester Town Hall. 





aud choice penmausbip, on a equare piece of parchment? Does not Flor- 
ence Nightingale merit praise ; was not to deserve it her object? Per- 


Sixty-two ministers of religion presented themselves,—not specifically 
as citizens or ratepayeis, but in their official character,—before our worthy 


| © violates the divine law ;” and we beg 





Mayor, to ask the interference of the corporate authorities in putting 


Certain pare 


| ties, nv matier who or what, have commenced the playing of bands in the 


public parks on Sunday afternoons, and these ministers of religion, be- 
lieving that “ man violates the divine law when he spends any part of the 
Sabbath Day in mere worldly amusement,” beseech the corporation to 
put a stop to the bands. Now, we will grant for the eake of argument 
that the playing of the bands on the Sunday, io public places of resort is 
not merely inexpedient or injudicious, but an act of irreligion ; that it 

; those gentlemen to tell ns whether 
this does not in itse!f constitute the very reason why they should have 
abstained from iavoking a remedy from the civil power? Tovir own ar- 
gument condemns them. If they objected to Sunday binds inerely on 
civil grounds, they might consistently ask the corporation to put them 
down. Quite differently, however ; they make the irreligion~ character 
of the bands the head and frent of the offence. They complain of the 
music in the parks, not ae a civil nuisance, but as a “ violation of the di- 
vine law.” As if to guard against all mistakes on this point, they do not 
choure to act in common with the laity ; they preserve in impressive iso- 
lation their character as the ministers of religion, and in this capacity in- 
voke the interfereace of the policemen. Imagine the scene changed to 
Tuscany, and the cause of the offence, instead of the playing of music on 
Sundays, the reading of the Scriptures, or the practice of private exbor- 
tation by @ pious man of the name of Madiai; let a respectable body of 
Anglican clergymen and dissenting ministers be represented by a proces- 
siou of Roman Catholic ecclesiastics, and our excellent Mayor by the Grand 
Duke of Tuscany. The petitioners complain that Madiai is preachiog a 
pestilential heresy ; that be is leading souls to ruin—a sin certainly not 
lees than that of violating the Sabbath ; and they implore the Grand Duke 
not to lend bis sanction to a proceeding which gives so much pain to all 
pious minds, and may be productive of so much mischief to the commu- 
nity. We humbly submit this parallel to the memorialising ministers of 
Manchester, and invite them to point out in what respect its fails. It 
may be said that it is asin to play music in the parks on Sundaye, but 
that it is not a sin to read and expound the Scriptures. It beboves us to 
be aware of such treacherous ground. What we hold tobe religious, other 
men may bold to be irreligious ; and if we call upon the civil powef to 
put down what we deem irreligious in others, we recoguise the right of 
the latter to call upon the civil power to put down what they deem irre- 
ligious in ourselves.—.Manchester Examiner. 





Some Rescuits or tuk Late Britisu Scieytiric Meztina.— * * 
Science indeed proves to us that there is nothing remote. Oue of the most 
Interesting papers that have been produced was one by the late Reverend 
J. M'Every, which was supposed to have been lost, but which has been dis 
covered and placed before the Society by Mr. Vivian of Torquay. It des- 
Cribes the discovery of flint instrumenutsand other traces of human beings 
on the surface ef the earth where we have found the remains of the Celta, 
the early British, and the Roman colonists, The discovery seems to carry 
back the existence of the human race, on these islands at least, to a period 
long before that recognized by geology or archeology, and calliug forth 
anxious testimonies that these traces of geology ure not repugnant to the 
Hebrew Scriptures. 

The report of Livingston, supplied by Sir Roderick Murchison, is a re- 
cord of haman energy which bas frequently been exbibited in the interior 
of Africa—a wortby sequel to the stories of Mungo Park, Burckhardt, 
Denham, Clapperton, and Lander. Eogland may indeed be proud of sup- 
plying so many investigators for tbat terrible region. But Livingston 
bas been able to map out so large a portion of the continent, to trace so 
maby places which are more or less accessible if not salubrious, as to pre- 
pare the way for a considerable increased intercourse with the natives ; 
enlarging the sphere of human industry, and adding another step towards 
the ultimate emancipation of Africa and its race. Far offin the region 
of political economy, the paper of Mr. Dason on cotton comes round 
to a part of the same question : it showed how large a portion of Ameri- 
cau exports, how large a part of our own imports, und of the manufac- 
turing industry of this country depend upon the product of the African 
race in the Southern States of America,—a caveat against hasty med- 
dlings with the social relations of that race. . 

Mr. Clay has explained the process by which immense iron guns are 
to be made; and it is evident that, enlightened by science, metallurgy 
will at last be able to compass the formation of a more powerful artillery 
than we have seen. More interesting, however, because going deeper 
into the whole science of iron manipulation, was the paper of Mr.Bessemer, 
describing a new process of rendering iron malleable without furnace or 
fuel. If we may trust the inventor’s own account of the results, which 
does not seem overdrawn, it isa simple applicatioa of some of the com- 
monest principles of chemistry, with the results so unexpected a short 
time since that the process looks like magic. In a peculiarly-constructed 
earthen vessel, he pours a mass of molten iron—seven hundredweight of 
crude pig iron—introduces into the mass a blast of cold air, and then b 
the union of the oxygen with the carbon in the iron, the whole mass boils 
up, gives forth a brilliant flame, parts with all the carbon in it, and may 
be taken out, within half an hour in any stage between steel and the sofi- 
est irop.-Account of the late Meeting in Cheltenham. 





Tue Rvsstans tv THe Caspian SEa.—An expedition is just now being 
fitted out in St. Petersburg for the thorough survey and sounding of the 
Caspian Sea; considerable importance is attached to this undert iking in 
connexion with the Russian trade with Central Asia, Persia, and the 
Transcaucasian lands. At the instance of the Grand Duke Constantine, 
Lieutenant Swaschinzoff was sent in 1854 to Astracban for the purpose 
of making a preliminary survey and drawing up a plan for a thorough 
mapping of the sea and countries surrounding it. As it is a fundamen- 
tal feature of the plan which be bas in consequence submitted to the Gov- 
ernment, and which bas met with approval, that all the bydrographical 
measurements shall be checked and proved by astronomical observations, 
Lieutenant Swaschinzoff has selected and sent three naval officers to the 
observatory in Pultowa, for the purpose of obtaining the necessary in- 
struction ; for the astronomical portion of the work 17,848 silver ronbles 
have been assigned during the years 18567. The entire hydrographical 
survey of the Caspian Sea will include an area of 352,000 square versts, 
of which 50,000 will be taken up with coast survey, and the whole work 
is expected to take seven years; a longer space of time is considered in- 
expedient, as changes take place in the bed and coast of the Caspian 
much more rapidly than with other inland seas. For the purpose of com- 
pleting the execution within the specified time steamboats and a plenti- 
ful supply of labour have been furnished. 

PLEASANT Prospect rok THE Neapo.itans.—Take it altogether, the 
police display remarkable mildness in the actual position—whether from 
a desire to embolden and to encourage the Liberal party, and to incite 
them to imprudent acts, or whether from a fear of increasing the ele- 
ments of agitation, must be a matter of opinion. There are not a few 
who regard this suspension of hostilities with great suspicion, It cannot 
be denied, however, that precautionary measures have been redoubled, 
and that our streets swarm with soldiers, gendarmes, policemen, and 
spies in plain dress. The strongest precautionary measures which are 
taken, however, are those implied in the orders given to the military. 
To the Swiss have been given two sealed letters and one open, contain- 
ing the following directions :—That, on the slightest agitation or demon- 
stration, from whatever party it may proceed, they are to march upon 
the people with their cannon, without waiting for further directions ; that 
from that moment the police are to cease to act, and yield all their power 
to the military. The Neapolitan colonels of regiments have also received 
sealed orders ; but it is but too evident that the preference is given to 
the Swiss, nud that upon them is cast the principal onus of muintaining 
public order. The Swiss are in command of all the forts, of one even in 
which there are Neapolitan troops, who may be said, therefore, to be 
guarded by the Swiss. It is the opinion of many that in a general row 
the Swiss would be fired upon by the Neapolitans.—-Letter from Naples, 
August 11. 

A Goop AUTHORITY on BisiicaL Reviston.—This proposal is exten- 
sively canvassed and argued by Dr. Camming and other writers in the 
London Times. One of the disputants appropriately cites the late Dr. 
Kitto, who thus spoke in his Biblical Cyclopedia.—*A revision of the 
autborized version is now wanted, or rather a new translation from the 
Hebrew and “reek based upon it. Since it was made criticism has 
brought to light a great mass of materials, and elevated itself in the es 
teem of the fundamental theologian as an important science. Hermeneu- 
tics too, have been cultivated so as to assume a systematic scientific form. 
We require in consequence a new English version, suited to the present 
state of sacred literature. It need scarcely be stated that King James’s 
translators have failed to apprehend the true meaning in many passages.” 








TRAINING ; CAUSE anp’ Errect.—The tables have just been published 
of the result of the competitive examinations for prov'sional commissions 





in the Royal Artillery, acd for admissions to the Royal Academy at 
Woolwich. There are eleven commissione and thirty admissions. Of the 
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eleven, the first and five others were taken by Irish students; of the 
thirty, the five first and two others were taken by Ireland. There is a 
direct reason for this. As soon as the competitive system threw the pos- 
sibility of obtaining commissions and the military education open to the 
public, certain Pref-ssors in Trinity College Dublin exerted themselves 
to establish ‘a Woolwich class,’’ avowedly to prepare candidates for the 
competition. Weseethe result. Of the commissions, Cambridge takes 
three. Oxford one ; of the admissions, Oxford one, Cambridge none ; while 
King’s College London takes five. Oxford and Cambridge might advan- 
tageously study this operation of cause and effect. 

Tue Mosr Monsrrovs Monster Dinner.—The greatest dinner ever 
known in Eagiaud was that given by Lord Romney to the Kent Volun- 
teers on August 1, 1799, when George III. reviewed them near Maid- 
stone. The tables, amounting to ninety-one in number, were seven miles 
and a half long, and the boards for the tables cost £1,500. The enter- 
tainmente, to which 6,500 persons sat down, consisted of sixty lambs in 
quarters, 200 dishes of roast beef, 700 fowls (three in a dish), 220 meat 
pies, 300 hams, 300 tongues, 220 fruit pies, 220 dishes of boiled beef, 220 
joints of roast veal. Seven pipes of port were bottled off, and sixteen 
butts of ale, and as much small beer was also pleced in large vessels to 








supply the company. 

Tue NicutixcaLy Funp.—The statement that a sum of 1,000 medjedie 
had been contributed by the Sultan to the Nightingale Fund is incorrect. | 
It was erroneously paid into tbe Bank to the account of Miss Nightingale, 
and the committee naturally considered it was intended as they described | 
it. It is now, however, understood tbat it is a gift of the Sultan to the | 
nurses who had served in the Crimea, and will be at once treneferred | 


from the Bank to the authorities at the War-office, with whom, of course, | 


the distribution rests. 


To AanricutturaL Fssayists.—P. M. Vinkoughnet, Minister of Agri- 
culture, anaouvces that three Premiums of £15, £25, aud £40, will be 
paid for the three best Exs.ys on the origia, uature, and habits, and the 
history of the progress, from time to time, and the causes of the virits 
of the Weevil, Hessian Fly, Midge, and such other insect as have made 


ravages on the Wheat Crops ia Canada, and on such other Diseates as | 


the wheat crops hive bees subjected to, and on the best means of evading 
or guarding agaiust them. ‘The Essay to be furnished to the Bareau of 
Agricultare by the 15th of January next, and to be designated by a 
motto, a copy of which shall be else forwarded in a sealed note with the 
name and address of the author. The prizes will be awarded according 
to the decision oi a committee.—Canada Paper. 

ta Looxtna to No. 1.—Sir James Mackintosh invited Dr. Parr to take a 
drive in his gig. The horse became restive. **Gently, Jemmy,” says 
the doctor. “take care; don’t irriiate bim; always suothe your horse, 
Jemmy. You'lido better without me. Let me down, Jemmy.” Once 
on terra firma, the doctor’s view of the case was changed. ‘ Now, 
Jemmy, touch him up—eonquer him—don’t spare him; and now I'll 
leave you to manage him—I’il walk back.” 


Prizé Essay on Canats.—-A premium of £100 will be given by the 
committee of the Canal Association to the author of the best essay on the 
** Present condition and future prospects of canals 2ad caval conveyance, 
with suggestious as to the points to which attention, with a view to im- 
provement, should be principally directed.” The essay must be sent in 
on or before the 3lst of December, 1856, to the Aire and Calder Naviga- 
tion office, Leeds. 


Rereal. ov Sieerine StatuTes.—Among the acts passed in the last 
8e:8100 Was one to repeal 118 statutes not iu use, called sleeping statutes, 
including laws from Edward I. to the reign of George ILI. One act in 
Edward V. was that “ Night-walkers and suspected persons be safely 
kept,” and anotber (the Ist of Heary 1V.) was “ For the punishment of 
the Mayor, &c. of Loudon, for defaults committed there.” The titles of 
some of the laws were curious. 
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PROBLEM No, 402, py N. Maracney. 
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White to play and checkmate with a Pawn in seven moves. 
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SOLUTION TO PROBLEM NO. 400, BY H. TURTON, 


White. Black. 
1. RtoBéch K tks R. 
2 Kttks QP ch K tks R (best) 
3 Qto K 2. Anything. 
4, Checkmate. 


SOLUTION TO PROBLEM NO. 401. 





1 pra s P to K Kt 3. 
2, KttoK Bich P tks Kt. 
3% K to Kt5 P tks P. 

4. P to Kt 6, PtoK 6 

5. K B P tks P checkmate. 





To CorrgsronDENTS.—F. A. We have received no correct solution to the 
beautiful problem of H. Turton, No. 400. It is well worth the attention of all 
Chess-players.—N. M. Receive our thanks for your scientific Enigma.— 
S. £. We shall present your three move Problem to the public in our next 
number. 





A PracricaL Cricnton.—Trutu Congvers ALL ASSAILANTS.—The admi 
rable Crichton, the greatest lozician of his day, was accustomed to seek a con- 
troversy with the Sophi-ts of the French and Italian Colleges, by nailing chal- 
lenges to the gates of those institutions. Thomas Ho loway, the inventor of | 
the popular medicinal remedies that bear his name, has adopted a more public | 
and comprehensive method of defying Error and establishing Truth. He bas 
advertised his Pilly and Ointment in nearly every newspaper in the world, and 
fortified his proclamations with a mass of authentic testimony which no dispu- | 
tant has thought it pradeut to assail. Crichton was a great theorist. Hollo- | 
way isa man of facts. He takes for his premises twenty years of successful 
practice, and innumerable well at‘ested cures, and ¢@sks the world to draw its 
Own conclnsions. He has a simple and perspicuous theory of the common 
origin of all diseases, and upon this theory the composition of his famous re- 
medies is based ; but he rigutly deems that the experimental proots of their 
efficacy constitute a better passport to public confidence than a thousand philo- 
sophical essays upon the causes which lie at the root of their astonishing 
effects. In argument, the ingenious aud subtile caviller, may sometimes prove 
an overmatch for plain reason ; but there never lived the man, however clo- 
quent, that could overcome a solid array of facts. They present the same sort 
of impenetrable barrier to the attacks of the most brilliant declaimer, that a 
square of infantry presents to the charge of light dragoons. In the centre of 
his chevauz wf of facts, stands the hero of countless victories over dis- 
ease, Professor lolloway, invulnerable to the shafts of envy and prejadice. 

What are his cr dentivls ? _ Have not his preparations relieved tens of thou- 
sands of victims in every clime, upon whom an ante-mortem inquest of the 

profession” had been held, and a verdict pronounced of “ utterly incurable 7” 

Or a response to this question, consult the preas, everywhere, the volumes of 
private testimonials, the records of hospitals, the complimentary letters of 
princes and nobles, the archives of governments, and public opinion through- 


out the world. These are Holioway’ : Tho i , ti 
aot... % Beaa 0 y's vouchers. Who is prepared to question 


The Albion. 


THE LABORATORY OF FLOWERS. 





Flower j Flower 
ome PIESSE & LUBIN, Forme 
at 
Nice, | PERFUMERY FACTORS, | Mitcham, 
Ibaly. surrey. 


Distillers of the Odour of Plants, 
: MANUFACTURERS OF 
Toilet Powders, Odorous Vicegars, Hiules avd Pomatums, Cosmetiques Perfamed Soaps, 
sachets, &c., &e. 
GEO. E. iNGER & CO., 
NO. 399 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 
(By Appointment, 
Sole Agents for the United States, 
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FARM LANDS FOR SALE. 


HE ILLINO'S CENTRAL RAILROAD COMPANY IS NOW PREPARED TO SELL 
over TWO MILLION OF AORKES of Farming Lands, in tracts of 40 acres and upwaras, 
on long credi's end ct low raves of interest. 

These lands were granted by the Government, to aid in the construction of this Railroad, 
and inclade some of ihe richest and most fertile Prairies in the State, interspersed bere and 
there with magnificent groves ef ovk and othe: timber. The Roed extend trom Chicago. on the 
North-East, to Cairo at ibe South, and from thence to Galena and Dunleith, in the North-west 
extreme of the State, and es ail the lands le within fifteen miles on each side of this Road, 
ready and cheap means are afforded by it for transporting the products of the lands to any of 
those points and from thence to Kastern and Southern markets. Moreover, the rapid growth 
of flourishing towns ard villaves along the line, and the great increase of population by immi- 

| gration, &c., »fford a substantial and growing home-demand for farm produce. The soil 
| 18 a dark, rich mon!d, from one to five feet in depth, is gently rolling and peculiarly fitted for 
| grazing cattle and sheep, or the cultivation of wheat, Indian corn, &c. Economy in cultivating 
| and great productiveccss, are the well-known characteristics of IUinois lands. Trees are not 
| required to be cut down, stumps grubbed, or stone picked off, as is generally the care in caltiva- 








Have received, per steamship Africa, a specimeu case of these choice and elegant Perfumes, | si, new land in the older States. The first crop of Indian corn, planted on the newly broken 


Amoany them wiil oe found 


Frangiparnnian Eterval Perfume from the Holy City, 
Sardiah Noseguy, Austraiiau Watile, 
Royal Osborne, Movs Ruse, 
Floresce Nightingale, Huvgary Water, 
Nosegay, a 
And a variety of others equally recherché. 
aeae ee ESSE & LUBIN, Loudon. 





SPRING AND SUMMER CLOTHING. 
F. DERBY & COMPANY, 
Merchant Tatitors and Importers, 
12 PARK PLACE, NEW YORK, 


sod, usually repays the cvsts of plowing and tencing. Wheat sown on the newly-turned sod is 

sure to yield very large profits. A man wiih a plow and two yoke ¢f oxen will break one and a 
| half te two acres per day. Contracts can be mace fer breaking, ready for corn or wheat, at from 
| $2to$2 Wperacre. sy judicious management, the land may be plowed and fenced the first, 
and under # high state of cultivation the second year, Corn, grain, cattle, &c., will be for- 
warded at reasouable rates to Whicago, for the Kastern market, and to Cairo for the touthern, 
‘The larger yield on the cheap lends ot Illinois, over the high priced lands in the Eastern and 
Middle States, is known to be much more than suflicient to pay the cifference of traueportation. 
to the Fastern market. Bituminous coal is mined at several points along the Road, and is a 
chesp and detirabie fuel, It can be delivered at several points along the Koad at $1 50 to $4 
perton. Wood can be had at the same rates per cord. Those who think of settling in Iowa or 
Minnesota, should bear.in miad, that lands there, of any value. along the water courses and 
for many wiles iv ad, have been disposed of ;—1 hat for those located in the interior, there are 
no conveniences for transporting the pootace to market, Railroads not having been introduced 
there. That to send ihe preduce ef these lands one or two hundred miles by wagon to market, 
would cost much wore than the expense of cultivating them; and hence, Government lands 


ECEIVE by the Steamers and Sailing vessels throug! out the season, valuable Invoices of thus situated, at $i 25 per acre, are not 60 good investments as the land of this Company at the 


Spring and Summer Goous, for GRNYLEMEN’s WHKAK, macy of which are the con 
fined S.yles and Selections of the eminent Makers and Designers from 


MESSKS, BARLOW, PAINE & CO., 
GENERAL MERCHANTS AND COMMISSION AGENTS, 
COLEMAN 8STRERT, 

LONDON, 

Combining the Useful with the Beautifal. 


agr> THE GOODS FROM THIS HOUSE AKE TOO WELL KNOWN TO NERD AD- 
veriisemeot ; they have taken the lead ot all others tor the lastten years. THE PRESENT SE- 


- | prices fixed. Ihe same) emarke hold good in relation to the lands ia Kansas and Nebraska, for 

although vacant lands may be foucd nearer the water cours-s, the distance to market is far 
greater, an’ every huudred miles the produce of those lands are carried, either in wagons or inter- 
rapted communies ions, incresses the expense of walter tre nsportation, which mu-t be borne by the 
settlers, in the red ced price of their p oducts ; and to that exteut precisely are incomes from 
their farms, and «f course on their investments. annuslly aud «very year redoced. The 
fertility of the lands now offered for sale by this Company, and their consequent yield over 
those of the Kasteru aud Miadie states, is mach more than sufficient to pay the difference inthe 
cost of transportation, especiaily in vie# of the facilities furnished by this Koad, and others 
with which it connects, the epe: ations of which are not interrupted by the low water of summer 
or the irost of winter, 

PRICE AND TERMS OF PAYMENT.—The price will vary from $5 to $25, according to 


LECTLOD s perhaps excel any previously imported location, quality, &e, Contracts tor deeds my be made during the year 1856, stipulating the 
*,* Every Varicty in Style, Taste, and Make of Clothing and Farnishieg Goods can always be | purchase money to be paid ia five annual insiaimects The firetto become due in two years from 
neers at . 12 PARK PLACE. the date ef contract, and the others aunuallyt ereafter. Tbe last payment wi'l become due at 


PALL 1896. 
A. & G. A. ARN’ UZ, 


DRAPERS §& TAILURS, %3 HROADWAY, 


the end of the sixth year trom the date of the contract. Interest will be charged at only 
three per cent. perannum. Asa-security to the performance of the contract, tho first two 
) ears’ interest must be pa'd in advance, and it must bs understood that at least one-tenth of the 
iand purchased sball yeorly be brought uuder cultivation ‘Lwenty per cent. from the credit 
price will be deducted tor cash. The Compary’s cousiruc.io. boads will be received as cash. 
KEADY FRAMED FARM BUILDIN+is, woich can be setup in a few days, can be ob- 


: : tained trom responsible persons. —Toey will be 12 feet by 2' teet divided into one liviag and 
rece . ; . ‘ ; 4 t . - A 
I NVITS attention to their Stock of Gceds for Genticwen’s Weer. The reputation our honee | 1166 ped-roome, and will cost compieie set up on ground chosen anywhere along the Koad, 
b tained tor tiyle and quality of work is the surest guarantee we cau Ofer cur cusicm- $150 in cash, exclusive of transportation. Larger buildings may be ¢ ntracted for «: propor- 
3 that tueir wen's will be alterded to. 


| Mavi g purchased the interest cf our Uncle in the business, for so many years carried on by 
him and our Father, es well as ourselves, we enjoy a!l the focilities we bad befcre 'n connection 


| with him 
| . 
The Goods for our Fall Stock will be if porsible richer and firerthen ever. We bave paid 


great at.ention to their selection. BROADWAY, Cor. DUANE ST. 





[ MAISON DE PARIS, 

| No. 61 Canal Street, New York. 
} [OPPOSITE MERCER STREET.) 

OPENING DISPLAY OF 


FALL PASHIONS IN CLOAKS. 

eer BENSON & WILSON have opened their establishment for the public exhibition 

of their eniiely new elock of Cloaks, cowprising the lates! and most novel importations 
of ihe sesaon, exclusive style, selected for them iu Pari«, and copies manufactured by them at 
their beautiful premises in Canal street. Messrs B. & W. bave had a very large experience in 
the economy of the business and wring into it untiring energy, and a firm determin ion to give 
their customers every attention; their motto will be, * CIVILITY COSf's NOTHING,” and 
by adbeiivg to it ia their daily intercourse with their patroas, hope to prove, also, that it will 
«@ip them esteem ; they will be able by the taciliiies Which they have fur procuring the most 
recent fashions to give ther Customers the /a est Parision styles at prices as low as possible. 
| ‘dhe ladies of New York aad surrounding cities are invited to inspect our Stock, and bear in 
mind our Moto. Lyvery article warran'ed made in the best manner. 


BOARDING AND DAY SCHOOLS, &c. 
Oe _ — — — noes — Fees oer = 
VRS. BODSTEIN, (Late Julia L. Northall,) will continue to 
give lustuctivu ts Singing at her residence, No. AU - irecker Street, commencing again 
tor the sea 89m On Monday, september 15th. Applications to be made atthe house. 
| ne 
M ADAME CHEGAKAY’S Boarding and Day School for Young 
i Ladies, Madison Avenue, South West Corner of twenty-second sireet. 
| Madame Chegeray respecifully iuforms the parents of her pupils, and the public generally 
| that ber school will be re-opened on Monday, September 15:h. 














ROF. HOWS of Columbia College will resume his regular 

courses of PRIVATE INSTRUCTION m Elocution and Oratory, sne first weea in Sep- 
tember. 
* or Terms, &c., epply at his residence, No. 5 Cottage Place, near Bleecker Street. 
N Iss BALLOW’S SCHUUL FOR YOUNG LADIES, No. 24 East 


Tweuty S:cond Street, will re-open on Monday, the 15th of september 





N KS. GIBSON, No. 38 Union Square, will re-open her Day and 


Soarding School for Young Iad:es ou Mouday, the 15.b of Septcmver. 




















[SSE ErUTion FOR YOUNG LADIES, on Brooklyn Heights, 106 
PIEEREPONY SikeET, Cor, of Ciioton. Alfed Greealeaf, A.M., Pribetpat. Re- 
commences on Monday, September 8h. Circulars, &c., as above 
RENCH INSTITUTE FOR YOUNG GENTLEMEN.---Commer- 
ciai ana ( lassiea! Boar. ing and Day School, under the direction of Prof. ELIE CHAR 
LIER of Paris, No. 43 Bas. 24th Street, wear Magison Park, will re-open onthe luth of Sep- 
tember next.—Ge:man and Spanish Languages 
KEFERENCES —M M. R. W. Hows; T. W. Alsop; Horatio Allen; S. H. Foster: Jas. 
G. King ; Ubaries P. Levericb ; David O:ypbhant; and many others whose sous have been un- 
der my care Guriig the past year. 
For full partic. lars, testimonials, references, &c., prospectus to be had. 





M KS. MEARS’S French and English Boarding and Day School 
for YOUNG LADIES anc 32 West Fifteenth Street, below Fifth Avenue, re-cpens 
on 4HURSDAY, September 4th. 

Mrs. M. having just enlarged her establishment by the acquisition of @ portion of the adjoin 
ing house, No 34, is enabled to accommodate eight boarding pupils in addition to her former 
limited number. 

Mrs. M. wil be at home to receive parents and guardians who may with to confer with her 
on and after September Ist. 5 





SUPERB ASSORTMENT OF MILLINERY Just Received 
Comprising Crape, Lace, Fancy Neapolitan, and Straw Bonnets, Kich Eyerch Flowers. 
Blondes, Kibbous, Bonuet Frames, &c. ‘The Ladies ave respectfully iavitedie call and exa: 
mine the rame. M. L. KING, No. 180 Canal Street, 
near Varick Street, late No. 71 Canal Street. 


AVILION DE FLORA Offers perpetual attraetio 
Appoi.tmenty, Bridal Wreaths, Soirée Coiffeure BS He.d Orvamente, opt 4 Rs 


JAMES TUCKER'S, 387 Broadway. 


& J. C. CONROY, 65 Fulton Street, N. ¥., Man 
e and Tmporte rs of Fishing "Tackle end Fish-Hooks ot ‘all kings? The chee be iris 
highest premium) was awarded to J. & J. ©. C. at the last Fair, as manufacturers of the above 
articles.—The Trade supplied. 














,UMMER STUCK.—Our Large and Elegant Stock of Summer 
CLOTHING is now ready and on sale, embracing Many specialities and styles to be 
found nowhere else, forming altogether the largest Stock of Desirable Summer Clothing we 

have ever got up, at very woderaie but fixed prices. D. DEVLIN & 0v.,, 
Nos. 258, 259 and 260 Broadway, corner of Warren Street. 


OWNE & HASBROUCK, Stationers’ Hall, Nos. 1 : 6 
B Pearl St., N. ¥., Importe:s and Manufacturers, offer tor bale a3 = ps4 
every variety of Account Books. Paper, Fancy and Staple Stationery ; Writing Papers, Notes, 
Drafts, Money and Shipping Receipts, Inkstands, Memorandum and Time Books, Pens, Pen- 
cils, Slates, Pen-knives, Chess and Backgammon Boards, &c , and all articles usually kept by 
the trade. JOB PRINTING and LITHOGRAPHY executed at low rates, Cards, Circulars 
Bill Heads, &c. Country Merchants are invited to call. ; 








ASTIFICIAL TEETH.—Dr,. Levett, Dentist, respectfully calls 

the attenwon of the public to the new method of removing teeth and roots,” without 
pain or danger to the nervous system, preparatory to the inseruon of ‘‘ new ones,’”’ the con 
struction of which embracing all ** real’’ improvements of \he day, being Dr. Levett’s special 
ity. Established 1835. No 12 Waverley Place, near Broadway. 





A™MBROTYPES at BRADY’S, a perfect and indellible picture 

upou Glass, inken in one fifth the time required by Daguerreoty pes. Enamelied and 
sealed to resist the action of dampoess. Durability warranted. Photographs in every style. 
Colouree in Oil and \Water Colours. 





PrANos AND MUSIC.--We learn that HORACE WATERS, of 
No. 333 BROADWAY, N&EW YORK, agent for the see of many of the most celebrated 








makes of Pianos and Melodeons, is offering the at prices which we advise all who desire to 
purchase to avai! themse!ves of He is aiso selling his large aud well known Catalogues of Mu 

sie at one-third off from the regular prices, aud will forward ‘he same f ee of postave. His of 
fers to the trade, teachers and schools are of the most favcurable character, all ot which he will 
be able tofiil to the letter by having wisely adopted the cash sysem The Horace Waters Pi 

&nos are known as among the very best. ye are enadled to speak of these instruments with 
some degree of confidence from personal knowledge of their excellent tone and durable quality. 
—New York Evangelist. 








ASPBERRIES, Cherries, Green Peas---Or any other Fruit or 
U Vegetable, may be preserved in @ perfectly fresh stare by the use of SPRATU’S ratent 
SELF-SBKALING CANS. Full directions for preservirg #!! Kk ds of Fruits ani Vegetables ac 
company the Cans, Price for Quarts $2 W per doz. ; na f-gellen, $350.--N &. All orders, by 
post or otherwise, promptly delivered free of expense, 'o xny part ot the City or Brooklyn 
ELLS & PROVOST, Proprietors, No. 33) Peal street, near Franklin Square. 





OLLOWAY’S PILLS AND OINTMENT —Passing through the 
absorbeuts into the interior organ-, this ( intment acis like @ magic balsam ov the m- 
flaned and irritated parts, while the Fills by their action on 'he blood neutrnlige the elements 
of diveuse. Sold at the manufsc ories No. 8) Maiden | ane, New York, acd No, 244 strand, 
Loudon ; and by all draggists, at 35 cents, 6:34 ccuie, and $1 per box or pot. 


SANDS’ SARSAPARILLA.—The Popularity acquired by this 
traly inva-uable medicine is as extended as itis riculy Meried, 41 (ae tens of tiousands 
of Ser-faluus Ulcers whieh have been cicatriced aid permanently healed by this extraordinary 
antiseptic had each « tongue, a chorns of testimony wou'd attest its efficacy, not ouly in Serotu 
la aod all external manifestations of disease, but in J'yspepsia, Bilious Complaints, General 
Debility, and the various invernal disorders to which it affords speedy and lasting reli: f. 
Prepared and soid by A B. & D. SANDS, Druggists, 100 Fuisou street, New York. Sold 
also by Druggists generatly. 











Gs APPARATUS AFTER THE PATENT OF THE MARYLAND PORTABLE GAS 
Company.—C. R WOODWORTH & CO are noe offering for saie a most complete, cheap, 
simple and etticient Gus Machine, adapted in all respects to (be wants of private dwellings, oa 
lic and private schools, churches, colleges, factories, fonuderies hotels, an abene &c., as 
well as of towns and villages. Details will be farnished by applying to C. R. WOODWORTH 


liovate rates, The Company will forward all the ma-erials tor such buiidiags Over their road 
promptly. Special arrangem¢nts with dealers can be made to supply those purcuasing he Com- 
peny’s lands with feocing materi.ls, sgricaliural tools, and a) cuttitof provisions ia any quanti- 
ty, al the lowest wholesale prices. 

It is believed tha: the price, long credit, and low rate of interest, charged for these lands, 
will enablea man with a few bundred doilars in cash aud ordivary industry, to make bimself 
independent before all the purchase mouey becomes due. In the mean time, the rapid settle- 
ment of the ceuntry will probably have increased their value four or five fold. When reqaired 
an experienced peison will accompany applicants, to give icfurmation and #i1 in selecting lands, 
Circulars, coutmning numerous instances of successful farming, signed by respeciable and 
well known farmers living in the neighborhood of the Kailroas lands, througbcut the state— 
also the cost of fencing, price of cattle, expense of barvesting, threshing, &c., by contrac!—or an. 
other information—wili be cheertully giveo, on application, eiiber personaliy or by ietier, in 
knglish, French, or German, addiessed w . 

JOHN WILSON, Laad Commissioner of the Illinois Ventral R. R. Co., 
Office in Illinois Cen, Railroad Depot, Coicago, Il. 





OST OFFICE NOTICE.—The Mails tor EUROPE, via Southampton and Havre 
per U. 5. Sreamer FULTON, will close at this Office, on SATURWUAY, toe 2uth day of 
September, at 1044 o’clock, A. M. ‘oa ISAAC V. SO NLER, Postmaster. 


OST OFFICE NOTICE.—Toe Mails for CALIFORNIA, &c, per Steamer 


GEORGE LAW, will close at unis Office on SATURDAY, the 20:h day of September, at 
1 o’cloch, P. M. ISAAU V. FOWLER, Postmaster. 


BROWN, BROTHERS & CoO., 
NO. 59 WALL STREET, NEW YORE. 
issue Credits for TRAVELLERS, available in any part of the world. 





NEEDLES, FISH HOOKS AND FISHING TACELE. 


tw Undersigned received the FIRST PREMIUM for the above Articles at ths World’s Fair 
—and constantly en hand alarge and well assorted Stock of Rods, Artificial 
Bait, Trout Flies, dc., d&c., of every variety, which he is able to supply on the most 
liberal terms. 
Merchants dealing io the above Articles, will find it to their [nterest to calland examine his 


Stock betore makiag their purchases. 
THOMAS H. BATE, 35 Maiden Lane, New York. 
N. K. Patentee ot the new Serpentine Spin ner, acknowledged by experienced Fish- 
mento the best Bait for Trolling ever invented. 





NEW PUBLICATIONS. | 


TO TEACHERS, 
Literary Institutions, and all Engaged in Education. 
IVISON & PHINNEY, 
NO. StL BROADWAY, N, Y. 
PUBLISH 
THE AMERICAN EDUCATIONAL SERIES, 


The resnit of 26 years’ successful experience of its anthors and publishers in preparing SCHOOL 
TEXT BOOKS, believed to excei in their progressive graduation ; attractiveness and adapta- 
tion to the youcg ; pure and elevated moral character ; conformity to the very highest litera: 
authorities in each department ; their combinations of all modern impr. vements with the poem 
lencies of the past ; their practical adaptation to the ascertained wants of scholar and teacher : 
their superior mechanical execution, as regards distinct type, white paper, pleasing and appro- 
priate engravings and tasteful and durable binding ; and lastly, as a result of all, the compara 
tive ease and pleasure with which they are taught and learned. 

TUE SERIES INCLUDES 

SANDER’S NEW KEADERS, SPELLERS, 4c. 

THOMSON’S IMPROVED AKITHMETICs. 

WILLSON’S HISTORIES 

VARIOUS TEXT BOOKS IN THE SCIENCES. 

FASQUELI’S FRENCH SERIKS. 

WOODBURY’S GERMAN SERIES. 

BRADBURY’s. HASTING’S and TAYLOR’S MUSIC BOOKS, &c. 

IVISON & PHINNEY send their DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUES, pre-paid, containing 
opinions of eminent teachers who bave tested these books ; a!so critical reviews from able lite- 
rary journals ; liberal terms to teachers desiring to examine or adopt the books, &c, 

IVISON & PHINNEY’s BOOKS are sold by 8. C. GRIGGS & CO., Chicago; MOORB 
WILSTACK & KEYS, Cincinnati; PHINNEY & CO., Buffalo; RAYMOND & SELLECK. 
Detroit; SEYMOUR & ALWARD, Auburn; and by Booksellers generally. : 
IVISON & PHINNEY, 

No. 321 Broadway, N. Y. 


“THE SPIRIT MOVETH."” on 


PORTER’S SPIRIT OF THE TIMES 
FOR SEPT. 13, IS NOW OUT. 

The ereat rush last week for this BRILLIANT PAPER, Kdited by Wm. T. Porter, " 
bas induced the Publisbers to pxt it to press one day eartier, im order to supply, if possible 
THE IMMENSE DEMAND. Toerefore, all who would no* be disappointed must APPLY 
EARLY THIS DAY. It contains another iostalment of Henry Wa. HERBERT’s GReat In- 


DIAN NOVEL OF 
OMEMEES: 
or, Tak Waite Piceon or tHe Ossipwas ; 


said to te equal, it not superior, to Cooper. READ and JUDGE for YOURSELVES. 
Among the contents will be found 

LOUISIANA SHARP PRACTICE. By H. P. b. 

THE SETTER. ‘two Illustrations. By FRaNK FORRESTER 

THE ASS RACE. By Tom Hoop. 

RECOLLECTIONS OF KAOING. By Toucustonr, 

A GREETING TO P.8. By ‘' Query.’ 

COL. PIPES IN OREGON. 

DAGUERREOTYPING. Illustrated. 

MATRIMONIAL. 

LADIKs’ COLUMN—TGE FASHIONS, 

THE TURF—YacutinG CRUISE OF THE ‘‘ Sy¥Lvig,”? 

FIELD SPORTS. CKICKKT. BASS BALL. RACES TO COME. THE DRAMA, 
EDITORIALS, &c, &e. 

Ail for s1x Cents. For sale everywhere. 











Office, 48 BROADWAY. 


NOW READY—CHARLES READE’'S NEW NOVEL. 
“IT IS NEVER TOO LATE TO MEND.”’ 
A MATTER OF FACT ROMANCE, 
Two Volumes, aniform with ** Peg Woffington,’’ and “* Christie Jobnstone.”’ 
Price, ... $175. 


8QrThe title of this romance originally announced as ‘‘ Susan Merton,’’ was changed by 6m 
the author while the work was in press, to the nam) it now bears, 

‘Few, we apprehend, will be inclined to dispute our assertion that this is the most vigorons 
and various novel which bas ‘iil now appeared this year. Events, pictures, and emotions suc- 
ceed each other with as mnch power as rapidity. In this tale Mr. Reade shows himself as pow- 
erful and forcible a8 Domas in * Monte Christo,’ and astriumphant in carrying us along with 
bim, It deserves, and we think it will have readers by the thousand, because it is not merely @ 
work cf talent and artifice, but because something of earnest conviction and something of genius 
bas gone to its production.’’—London Atheneum 


Published by TICKNOR & FIELDS, 
And for sale by all Booksellers in the United Sta‘es. Boston. 


MISS WARNER’S NEW BOOK. 
D. APPLETON & CO., 346 & 348 Broadway, New York. 
Will Publish on the 20th of September, 


‘THE HILLS OF THE SHATEMUC. By Miss Warner, author of ‘*The Wide, Wide 
World.”? One Voi.. 12mo , over (0 pages, Cloth $1 25; Tilastrated edition, $1 50. 

The author of the ** Wide, Wide Worla’’ neeced not anotber introduction to American readers 
when she laid betore them * Tie Ilil's cf the Shatemue,” The fame of Miss Warner as @ supe- 
rior romance-writer, was secured to her even bad she not given out sic's & treasure as the pre- 
seut work. Many a hand will welcome ber now, and many an eye wil! gleom in antic:pation, of 
such as have heretofore enjoyed the spell of her writings. ‘Ihey will feel the assurance that 
they are approaching a fountain of gieat excel ence— that they are en'ering invo the thought- 
presence of one whose gift it ix to draw recognizable characters, with impressive Gistinet 
upon & canvas of impregnable pri: ciples and teuth. Such is the volume before us. It is sueh a 
story as all of us see ard earn, many @ time through life. We are charmed with the freshness 
and individuality of the subject matier ; we become absorbed in tle rogu’ar and beautifal an- 
fulding of the personality cf each member ot the group; and we grow tea) fall earnest and bet- 
ter under the kinaly inflvences so gracefol’y thrown abort us by m ans of Christian counsel and 
truth. The book will effec: more geod than a myriad of direci bon ilies, and we ere certain that 
it will find a most welcome home with the better class of people everywhere.—Home Journal, 
August ¢ 

We Se aes for this work in advance of publication are quite large, those who wish a sup- 
ply of the first edition should send eaily orders. Asn eviderce of the pasteaiy of the au- 
thor in Kngland, the English Publishers print 20,000 copies of 1 he Hiils of tne Shaiemuc, asa 


fil ’ 
iat edition D. Appleton & Co., have nearly reody. 


MARRYING TOO LATE, by Geo. Wood, Author of Peter Schlemihl. 1 wol. 1%mo, 
WASHINGTON’S PERSONAL MEMOIRS, with Illustrations ; by Mrs, Kirkland; 











& CO., No. 74 Wall-street, N. ¥4 


SCOTTISH CHIEFS ; by Jane Porter, with Steel-plato Lilustrations, 


——- 
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NAPIBR’S PENINSULAR WAR.—LIBRARY EDITION. 
JUST PUBLISHED. 


HE R IN THE PENINSULA, AND IN THE SOUTAH OF 
T FRANCS tom nar we 1Bt4. By Maj.-Gen. Sir W. F. P. Napier, K.C.B., Col. of 


. Cloth, $7 50. 
*,* edition is . reprint ot ibe revised English edition, recentl pebitched, and contains 
all the author’s latest dations and * justificatory pieces,”’ with Fifty-five Maps and Plans 
of Battles. 


We have a! , for this edition, a COMPLETE INDEX to the whole work (wanting 
in all cihor odicoes)) end the following PORTRAITS, beautifully engraved on steel : 

> 2 ther). 2. NAPOLEON. 3. WELLINGTON. 

tsourr “omer 5. JOSEPH BONAPARTE. 

bd Napier’s volames of the war in Portugal He is a heroic fellow, equal to 

eagiblon te Finisrch aoa moreover, a long-headed, clever hero, who takes good aim before he 

fires.’’—Letters of Sydney Smith. . 
* Our English Thucydides, the historian of the Peninsular war.’’— Walter Savage Landor on 
phy. ‘eb., 1806, 

WIT AND WISDOM OF THE REV. SYDNEY SMITH. Being Selections from bis Writ- 

ings, and Passages of his Letters and Table-Talk. With Notes and a Biographical Memoir by 

Evert A. Doyckinek ; 4 portrait on steel after G. Stuart Newton, and an autograph letter. 


l2mo..cioth. $1 25. 

THE QUBENS OF ENGLAND of the House of Hanover (the W:ves of the four Georges). 
By Dr. Doran, author of ** Habits and Men,’’ &c. 2 vols., 12mo., clota. . 

TABLE TR ares. with Something on Tnem. By Dr. Doran, author of ** Habits and Men,’’ 
&c, 12mo., cloth, % 

HABI1S AND MEN, with Remnants of Record Touching the Makersof Both. By Dr. Do 
ran. autbor of ‘‘ Table Traits’ &c. 12mo., cloth. $1. 

THE JAPAN EXPEDITION. An account of three visits to the Japanese Empire, with 
sketches of Madeira, St. Helena, Cape of Good Hope, Mauritius, Ceylon, Singapore, China, and 

Choo. By Colonel J. W. Spalding, of the United States steam-frigate Mississippi, flag-ship 

ot the Expedition. 1 vol., }2mo. $1 25. ; 

THE PRIVATE LIFE OF AN KASTERN KING. By «a Member of the Household of his 
late Mejesty, Nussir-u-Deen, King of Oude, 1 vol., 12mo. 75 cents. 

BY DR. MACKENZIE. 

BITS OF RLARNEY. By R. Shelton Mackenzie. ivol. $l. 

LIFE OF CURRAN. Bvw bisSon. Kdited by Dr. Mackenzie. Llvol. $1 25. 

THE O’DOHERTY PAPERS of Dr. Maginn. Edited by Dr. Mackenzie. 2 vols., 12mo. 


THE SHAKSPEARE PAPERS of Dr. Maginn. Edited by Dr. Mackenzie. 12mo. $1. 

THE HOMERIC BALLADS AND COMEDIES OF LUCIAN. Translated by Dr. Ma- 
. Edited by Dr. Mackenzie. 12mo. $1 00. 

THE NOCTES AMBROSIANA,. Edited by Dr. Matkenzie. 5 vols. $5. . 

SHIEL’S SKETCHES OF THE IRISH BAR. Edited by Dr. Mackenzie. 2 vols. $2. 


NEARLY READY. 


SINAI AND PALESTINE, In connection with their History. By Arthur Penrbyn Stan- 
M A., Canon of Canterbury. With Coloured Maps and Plates. ’ 

“As yet this is the most complete work in the English language upon the geographical his 
tory of the lands of the Bible. Mr. Stanley is a thorough Biblical and classical scholar, and a 
traveller of accurate and scientific observation. In the arrangement of topics he follows the geo- 
graphical and not the chronological method. His style is simple and elegant, and his judgment 


da d.’—Ind lent. 
eas — J. 8S. REDFIELD, 34 Beekman Street, N. Y. 


” 
“ ALMOST A BOOK AND A HALF. 
SECOND EDITION NOW READY. 
THE NUMOUROUS POETRY OF THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE, FROM CHAUCER 
TO pase Ky James Parton, autbor of * Life of Hozace @reeley.’’ Lvo!l., 12mo., 689 
es Price $1 50. 

* This is almost a ‘ book and a half,’ so portly are its dimensions, yet large 4s it is, it is vari- 
ously and judiciourly Siled ; for here we have Narratives, Satires, Enigmas, Burlesques, Paro- 
dies, Tiavesties, Epigrams, Epitaohs, Translations, including all the most celebrated Comic 
Poems, from the Anti-Jacobin, Kejected Addresses, Ingoldsby Legends, Cruikshank’s Omni- 
bus, Bentley, Biackwood, and Punch. With a collection of more than two hundred epigrams, 
and the choicest humourous poetry of the elder and modern English and American bards,’’— 
N. Y. Knickerbocker Mogazine. J 

** Take it up when in a merry mood, and you shall find something therein to jump with your 
humour ; when j , or hot, Or out of temper, and ten to one the pleasant dose will! revive and 
do you geod.’’—NV. Y. Albion. 

** All that there ie of graceful gaiety, harmless wit. and sterling fun, in the shorter poems of 
the Knglish language, Ohare embodied.’’—N. Y. Phren. Journal. 

** There is an immense fund of amusement in it, and cannot fail to be relished by those who 
can appreciate rich humcur.’’—Phila. Amer. Courier. 

** Tt isarich volume this. Seventy-five authors contributed to it, and these authors the bright- 
est of their day.’’—Li/e Illustrated. 

** Here the admirer of the sallies of a fine wit, or those of broad humour, when in rhyme, can 
find them all crystai.ized around one centre.’’—N. Y. Picayune. 

** A work of so much merit, so full of pleasing varieties culled from ancient and modern lore, 
bringing forth * things boty new and old,’ must recommend itself to every one who has a relish 
for sp'cy literature ’—N. ¥. Family Visitor. 

vf @ people want amusement, and they ean have it in the good sized volume before us, which 
is crammed with wil, drollery, and satire.’’—Boston Courier. 

** The book is one ot rare merit ; one of pleasure, not grief; one of cultivation, and not weak- 
ness ; one of profit, not felly ; one which we will love to peruse at home, aboard, or anywhere 
—in the town or in the country, in the house or in the field, in the winter or the summer.’’—J, 
¥. Hom: Journal. 

** a volume of ihe rarest and raciest quality.’—N. ¥. Churchman. 

** With the exception of Shakspeare, we don’t believe there is a book in the world between 
whose covers can be found more genuine wit, exquisite fun, and refined humour, than in this 
collection ’’— Dayton, O., Gazette, 

MASON BROTHERS, 


Published by 
108 and 110 Duane Stree!, New York. 


ENGLISHMEN, ATTENTION! 
Reapy To-pay, Sertemner 13, 
OUSEHOLD WORDS, No. 337.—PRICK S'X CENTS.—THIS IS THE SAME NUM- 
ber that was published in London last week, Saturday. September 6th, and the English 
edition of it cannot be had in this country until the @rrival of the Cunard steamer ASJA, due 
at New York next Wednesday, September 17th. 
Contents.—My Black Mirror—The Orsons of East Africa—Chip—Signals and Engine 
vers—My Journal—Poetry—Texas—Sir Caribert of the Leaf-—-The North against the South. 
By arrangements with the Editors and proprietors in England, we are able to offer the Ame- 
rican edition of ‘‘ Household Words’’ thus early, and we shall continue to publish it from 
henceforth punctually in advance 
*.* The monthly edition will be issued as usual. 
DIX, EDWARDS & CO., 321 Broadway, New York, 
Publishers, Booksellers, and Importers of English Books. 


MOZART’S PIANO FORTE WORKS, 
AN ENTIRELY NEW AND COMPLETE EDITION, WITH AND WITHOUT ACCOMPANIMENTS, 
Edited by CIPRIANI POTTER, 
Principal Professor of Harmony and Composition in the Roya! Academy of Music in London. 


Vol. 1. Airs with Variations. Bound in cloth 
2. Rondos, &c., * ” 














“ 


. Duetts, 
, — Forte Sonatas, wa 


° 0. 0. 0) 
Quarietts and Quintetts, , oe ove 
9. Trios for P. F , Violin and Cello, ** oe cnhan6. Seneeon Oe 

Fach piece in the above volumes is published separately. : 
The fact of the 'collection and repupblication of Mozart’s Pianoforte works in the middle of 
the present century, shows that time, instead of diminishing, has stamped their excellence and 
value. They are, indeed, true works ot art, as useful as they are beaatifal. Out of this school 
carae the memorable artisis Hummel and J. 8. Cramer—players whose fingers expressed the 
feeling ot music with which their nature was imbued ; andif we may still hope to find 

their successors amorg the young, it must be by a train of studies similarly conducted. 
NOVELLO’S CATALOGUE No. 4, containing an Analytical and Thematique Index to the 
above works to be had gratis at 389 Broadway, or forwarded te address on receipt of one cent 


— NOVELLO’S MUSIC STORE, 
£89 Broadway, N. Y. ; and at 69 Dean street, and 35 Poultry, London. 


A POPULAR HAND-BOOK ON SIGHT AND HEARING. 


CHARLES SCRIBNER Publishes this day, 
Gicur AND HEARING—How Preserved—How Lost. By J. H. Clark, M.D. lvol., 
12mo. Many Kngravings. Price $1 1244. 

It is designed io teach the unprofessional reader how he may take care of the organs of Sight 
and Hearing, and be able to continue their use, with the least possible impairment. down to the 
latest perioa of life. It is adapted to the appreciation of the mother, the teacher, the guardian, 
the apprentice, the mechanic, as well as the student and the man of ietters. It is believed to 
furnish some suggestions upon almost every point which relates to the subject, and treats fami- 
liarly ot matters in which every class of readers murt have a deep interest. 

ALSO JUST READY, 

REALITY ; Or, The Millionaire’s Daughter. By Mrs. L. C. Tuthill, 1 vol., 12mo., $1. 

‘Mrs. T. has a fine command of both thought and language—a rare perception of the work- 

gs of human nature, and the ability to be pathetic or ludicrous, or anything else that her sub 
ject may require. The present work will sustain her reputation.’’—Zhe Journal. “ 

THE SECOND MAKRIAGE ; Or, a Daughter’s Trials. A Tale of New York. By Charle 
Buraett, author of ** The Convict’s Child,” ** Lilla Heart,’’ &c. 1 vol., 12mo., 75 cents. 

PO holds a steady pen, and graphically does he describe lite as it is.—Albany Eve- 
ning Journal. 

His tales make no pretension to high merit ot authorship. and yet they are well worthy a 
place beside the productions of Mary Howitt and Mrs. Sedgwics.—JV. ¥. Courier & Enquirer. 

SCRIBNER’S, 377 and 379 Broadway, corner of White Street. 


DUNCAN, SHERMAN & COMPANY, 
BANKERS, 
CORNER OF PINE AND NASSAU STREETS, NEW YORE, 
Issue Circular Letters of Credit for Travellers, available in all the 
Principal Cities of the World. 
ALSO 
Mercantile Credits for EUROPE, &c., on Messrs. GEO. PEABODY & CO., of London; and 
for INDIA, CHINA, &., on GEO. PEABODY & CU., or on the ORIENTAL 
BANK CORPORATION, of London, having 
BRANCHES AND AGENCIES AT 
Canton, Shanghai, Calcutta 
Hong Kong, Bombay, Madras 
Credits for Australia on the Bank of New Suuth Wales of London. 
BRANCHES AND AGENCIES AT 
MAITLAND AND NEWCASTLE, 2... 00000000. - eee esueee 
BRISBANE AND IPSWICH... 


e 0. 0. eee see 
). Sonatas for P. F. and Violin. Bound in cloth, 


. 
“ 








Singapore. 


° +eeceses Hunter River, 
eset ee teens eee eee wees cces coe coe Moreton Bay. 
VICTORIA BRANC@ES : 

Melbourne. Geelong. Kyneton. 
CASTLEMAINE 0. 15 sense eecene cae weer arene see eee cue eens .. Mount Alexander 
BALARAT. 

SANDHURST AGENCY Sererrerrerrerrerry jy 


ALSO, DRAFTS ON SAN FRANCISCO. 


COLLECTIONS IN THE BRITISH PROVINCES. 


ILLS AND NOTES PAYABLE IN CANADA, WHERE THE BANK OF BRITISH 
B North Amenten Ses branches or agencies, and when Exchange is provided for, collected 
hat whatever. 
ter eee casebie without Exchange, the charge will be uniformly +2 per cent. 
Drafts and credits g d, and bills purchased and collected on sugland, Iréland Scotland, 
the British Provinces, in North America and Australia. 


RICHARD BELL, i No. 29 William Street, New York. 


WILDER'S PATENT SALAMANDER SAFE. 


HE only Salamander Safe made, and the 
T . Best Fire Proof Safe in the World. 
Secured with Wilder’s Patent Powder and Burglar Proof Lock. Asi Safes made by us 
Warranted Free from Dampness. 

N ———¥ C. Herring no longer makes or sells \uis celebrated Fire Proof Sate, his license 
having xrptred. 

Dents, No. 122 Water street, near Wall, New York, No 22 Walnut and 9 Granite streets, 
Philadelphia, and No. 12 Well street, Ceres Ti. 

B. G@. WILDER & CO., Patentees and Manufacturers. 











Cie iow 

Albion. 

BEVERAGES. 
MANZANILLA. 
The Wine is of a delicate straw colour, and extremely wholesome ; it strengthens the stomach, 
without heating or inebriating like ordinary Sherry ; it is univereaily drank by the natives of 
oye wee prefer it on account of its being much lighter, and so eminently free from acidity. 
Alle are passionately fond of it, since the absence of alcehol enables them to drink more 
of it than of stronger beverages, while its dry qaality acts as @ tonic, 

Although the origin of the name is disputed, there is little doubt that its real etymology is to 
be found in its striking resemblance to the bitter flavour of tne camomile (Manzanilla) which 
are used by our doctors to make a m-dicinal tea, and by those of spain for fomertations. If its 
eulogistic consumers are to believed, the Wine surpasses the tea ia hy geian qualities, none, say 
they, who drink it are ever troubled wito gravel, stone or gout , and as # standard dinner wine, 
it is pronounced by competent jadges equal to any imported. 

SAINT PERAY CHAMPAGNE 


When to any saivt I pray, 
It shall be to Saint Peray, 
He alone of all the brood, 
Ever did me any good. 
Many I have found that are 
Hombugs ia the Calendar. 


Though till then, I tad not heard 
Aught about him ere a third 
Of litre passed my lips 
All saints else were in eclipse— 
For his geatle spirit glided 
Wich such magic into mine, 
That methoght such bliss as I did 
’Twas in Provence, near Vaucluse, Poet veyer drew from wine. 
Hard by the Rhone, I found asaint 
Gified with a wonderous juice. 
Potent for the worst complaint. 
’Twes at Avignon that first— 
Inthe witching time of thirst— 
To my brain the knowledge came 
Of this blessed Catholic’s name ; 
Forty miles of dust that day 
Mace me welcome Saint Peray, 


This Wine, #0 happily [mere ste ( by the poet, (T. W. Parsons), is one of the best growths 
ot the Rone, and is characterized by its delicacy and + prightliness, and a flavour that partakés 
of the odour of the violet and raspberry. it is av excelient ligat dianer Wine, and preferred by 


many to Champagne. 
BASS’S EAST INDIA PALE ALE. 

The delight and solace of the Indian snbaliern in his fuming bungalow, the worthy rival of 

brandy pawnee ; the drink without which no tiffin can be eomplete, no journey by dawk pos- 
sible ; the favourite drink of lord and bagman, duchess and nurse; the much admired tonic 
for invalid-, and persons of weak interiors. 
The above BEVERAGES differ trom those in orciaary use, from their not be*nz subjected to 
@ treatment wich the view of rendering them stronger and more palateable—the taste tor them 
in most cares is acquired, but taey invariably improve upon acquaintance ; and will ba found 
particularly well suited to those in whom the stronger kinds usually produce febrile action. 

Imported and for sale by THOMAS McMULLEN, 44 Beaver street, N. Y. 


- HUNGARIAN WINES. 


HE SUBSCRIBERS, SOLE IMPORTERS OF THE WINES OF MESSK&. FRANZ A, 
JALICS 4 CO., Pesth, Hungary, have in Store andin Bond a Large Stock of Superior Red 
and White Table and Dessert Wines, the foymer ranging from $3 50 to $8 50; the latter (includ- 
ae Tokai, Ruszti, Menesi, &c.) at@om $10 to $20 per dozen—al! of which they warrant 
to be pure and unadulterated FREUND, LENT, & GRUSSINGER, 

No. 102 Fulton Street. 


THE STANDARD SHERRY, 


$6 per Dozen.—§$2 per Gallon.—In Quarter Casks, $1 80 per Gal. 
N Excellent Wine for Table Use, in the place of Claret, during the Winter Season. It is 
delicate, free from all acidity, and strongly recommended for invalids. 
IMPERIAL AMONTILLADO. An exceedingly choice dry Sherry, very rarely met with in 
this Market. $10 00 per dozen. 
OTARD AND HENNESSY’S FINEST BRANDIES $606 per galion. $15 00 per dozen, 
Warranted 4th proot, as Imported. 
EXTRA CHOICE OLD PORT. Bottledin Oporto 1848. $12 00 per dozen. 
“CROWN” OLD MALT WHISKEY. Lovers of Fine Flavoured Toddy will do well to 


ry this. $300 Hen. 
INDIA PALE ALE. [n 6-dozen Cases, $12 


Rest he gave me, and ref: ction— 
Coastened hopes, calm retrospection— 
Sofiened images of sorrow, 

Bright forebodings of the morrow— 
Charity for what is past— 

Faith in something good at last. 








per ga 
ALLSOPP’S BAST 00 
LONDON AND DUBLIN STOUT, SUOTCH ALE STILTUN CHEESE, &c., 
For Sale by ARTHUR KENDALL. Wine Merchant, 
No.7 William Street, New York. 
ALLSOPP’S EAST INDIA PALE ALE. 
T THE SOLICITATION OF MANY OF MY WHOLESALE CUSTOMERS, I HAVE 
placed on draught this well known English Ale, brewed in Burton-on-Trent, and respect- 
fully solicit the patronage of those who are acquainted with 1ts peculiar and wholesome quali- 
ties. K. G. MENDUM. 
Wine Vaults, 18 Wall Street. 
FINE GROCERIES. 
THOMAS HOPE & CO., 
NO. 81323 CHAMBERS STREET, CORNER OF COLLEGE PLACE 
Opposite the Hudson River Railroad Station. And at 
YONKERS 





Directly opposite the Railroad Depot. 
AVE CONSTANY'LY ON HAND, AND OFFER FOR SALE EVERY DESCRIPTION 
of Fine Groceries, including Fine Old Brandies, Rare Old Wines, all the most approved 
6 tented 


brands of Ch D ing tneirown MAX SUTAINE. Alithe different varieties of Cla- 
ret and Hock Wines. 
The Finest Deseriptions of all kinds of Fresh Teas. Fine (id Mocha and Java Coffee 

The Choicest Brands of Segars. 

All the different kinds of Pickles, Sauces, (ateups, Mustard, Sweet Oil, Sardines, &c 

A General Assortment of Provisions, including their Celebrated BURLINGTON Hams, Westpha- 
lia Hams, Beef Tongues, &c. 
GOSHEN BUTTER received fresh every morning from the most approved Dairies. All of 
which they deliver free of charge to all parts of both of the above places and all the neighbour- 
ing country adjacent thereto. 


BREWER & CALDWELL, 
20 Old Slip, corner Water Street, New Yerk, 
Issue Bank OF CHARLESTON Bills on the 
BANK OF LIVERPOOL, 


in sums of One Pound Sterling and upwards, payable at any of the Banks in ENGLAND, Ine- 
LAND, ScoTLana and WALES. 











THE HAZARD POWDER COMPANY, 
MANUFACTURERS AND 
DEALERS IN GUNPOWDER, 
AVING REDUCED THEIR PRICES TO CORRESPOND WITH THE REDUCED 
cost of Saltpetre, continue to offer their well known brands ot 
Electric, Indian Rifle, and Kentucky Rifle Powder, 
IN KEGS AND CANISTERS. 

Also Gunpowder for BLASTING and SHIPPING use, comprising a fa!l assortment of qua- 
lities and kinds required by the trade, guaranteed to give satisfaction. 
The standard of their POWDER, which has now enjoyed the highest reputation for more than 
twenty five years, will be found unsurpassed by any other manufaciure of the kind inthe world. 

For Sale by the priocipa!l dealers, and also at the office of tne Company in this city, 


oO. Wall, corner of Water Street. 
A. E. DOUGLASS, Secretary. A. G. HAZARD, President. 


STATE OF NEW YORK, Secretary’s Office, Albany, August 12, 
1856,—To the Sheriff of the City and County of New York: — Sir — Notice is hereby 

given, that at the General Election to be held in this State on the Tuesday succeeding the first 

Monday of November next, the following officers are to be elected, to wit 

A Governor, in the place of Myron H. Clark. 

A Lieutenant-Governor, in place of Henry J. Raymond. 

A Canal Commissioner, in the place of Cornelius Gardiner. 

An [nspector of State Prisons, in the place of Thomas Kirkpatrick. 

A Clerk of the Court of Appeals, in place of Benjamin F. Harwood, deceased. 

All whose terms of office will expire on the last day of December next. 

Thirty-five Electors of President and Vice-President of the United States. 

A Representative in the Thirty-fifth Congress of the United States, for the Third Congressional 

peg eee of the First, Second, Third, Fifth and Eighth wards in the city and county ot 
ew York. 

Also, a Representative int he said Congress for the Fourth Congressional district, composed 
of the Fourth, Sixth, Tenth and Fourteenth wards of the said city and county. 

Also, a Representative in the said Congress for the Fifth Congressional district, composed of 
the Seventh and Thirteenth wards of the said city aud county, and the Thirteenth, Fourteenth, 
Fifteenth and Sixteenth wards in the city otf Brooklyn, in the county of King’ «. 

Also, a Representative in the said Congress for the Sixth Congres-ional district, composed of 
the Eleventh, Fifteenth and Seventeenth wards of the city of New York. 

Also. a Representative in the said Congress for the Seventh Vongressional district, composed 
of the Ninth, Sixteenth and Twentieth wards of the city of New York. 

Also, a Ropresentative in the said Congress for the Eighth Congressional district, composed 
of the Twelfth, Kighteenth, Nineteenth, Twentieth, Twenty-first and Pwen'y second wards of 
the city of New York. 

City and County officers are also to be elected :— 
A Mayor, in the place of Fernando Wood 
A City Judge, in the place of Elisha 8S. Capron. 
Two Governors of the Almshouse, in the piages of Isaac Bell, jr., and Simeou Draper 
Al-o, sixteen members of Assembly for said eity and county. 
All whose terms of office wi!l expire on the last day of December next. 
Yours respectfully, . P. STANTON, Jr , Deputy Secretary of State. 
Sheriff's Office, New York, August 20th, 1366 
The above is published pursnant to the notice of the Secretary of State, and the requirements 
of the statute in such case made and previded. 
JAMES C. WILLET, fheriff of tne City and County of New York. 
All the public newspapers in the county will publish the above once in paw | week unti) the 
election, and then hand in their bills for advertising the same, so that they may be laid before 
the Board of Supervisors, and passed tor payment. See Kevised Statutes, Vo!. I. chap. 6, title 
8, article 3, part 1, page 140. 








OHN MUNROE & CO., American Bankers, No. 5 Rue de 
Paris—Grant LETTERS OF CREDIT for Mercantile purposes. Also, Cneo ree 
LETTERS OF CREDIT on the following cities :— 
Alexancria, Brussels, Heidelberg, Malta, Rome, 
Algiers, Cadiz, Jerusalem , Mannheim, Rotterdam, 
Amsterdam, Carisrabe, The Hague, Marsei!les Seville, 
Antwerp, usanne, Mayence Sienna, 
Athens, Leipsick, Messins Smyrna, 
la-Chapelle, Lucerne, Milan, St. Petersburg, 
Baden. Lisbon, Moscow Strasbourg, 
Liege, Munieb Stockholm, 
ce, London, Naples Trieste, 
Frankfort-e-M., Leghorn, Nice, Turin, 
va, Lucca, Pau, Venice, 
Gibraltar, Lyons, Palermo Vienna, 
Hambarg, adrid, Pisa, Wiesbaden 
Havre, Madeira, Prague, Zurich, 


in New York—No. 8 Wall street tin Pp 474 b 
n New York—No. a eet. 8 on Paris at short or 60 days’ : 
NG BILLS at 60 days’ sight, for sale in sums to suit, oF ess ee 











HE ART OF DYEING HUMAN HAIR is but ve 

T understood even by those who make the greatest pretensions. The pt A ihn A 
Hair Dyes of the day may, for the time, colour the hair, but soon to be succeeded by a tarnished 
green or other unsightly appearance. BOGLE’S ELECTRIC HAIR DYE is void of these 
noxious properties. It instantly dyes the hair @ beautiful natural black or brown, which nei 
ther water nor sunshine will tarnish in the least ; and ‘to make assurance doubly sure’’ his 
agents are authorised to refund the money if the most perfect ‘satisfaction is not given. Price 
— $1 00, and $1 50 per case. Inventor, W. BOGLE, Boston, and sold by Druggists every 
where. 


—_——_—-___ —___ —~— —s Ce ae: ee eee 
ELLUC’S ELIXIR OF CALISAYA,—A delicious Tenic © l 
D benefit to persons debilitated by sickness aud Grepepte. Prepared only be aoee 
DELUC & CO., Chemists, 
Manufacturers of the CELEBRATED CORDIAL ELIXIR OF GARUS, 
635 Broadway, and 250 Fourth Avenne. 
RE YOU GETTING BALD? Is your Hair tur 
you wish to cultivate good Whiskers and Modstaches ? Your yn aA | 
glossy? Your head to be cool, comfortable, and free of dandruff? Mothers! are your children 
to have luxuriant beads of hair? Then use BUGLE’S HYPERION FLUID, which never 
fails in its unerring effects. Price 25 cents, 50 cents, 75 cents and $1 50 per bottle BOGLE’S 
BALM OF CYTHERIA stands unrivalled for eradicating Pimples, and beautifying the Com- 
plexion. Price 50 cents. Inventor and Proprietor, W. BOGLE, Boston, and sold by Drug- 
gists everywhere. 











- _ September 13 


ASCHALL’S FEVER & AGUE -_ 
and safe Medicine is receiving the approval ot Hee ric nit eMicactons 


following letter from one who is weil known in the lit 
poy weg bogey dampen bes erary world and to the readers ofthe Albion 


x Baitisy Consucate, Nogrork Va., 18th February 

My Dear Sir—You tell me not to give any testimony in regard to the efficacy of the emedy 
Paschall, uvless I do so willingly. I not only do se willingly, but gladly, for I think it may be 
of great service to the public to have it generally known. . 

Fhave had no attack of Fever myself for several years ; but I have recommended the remedy 
in many inatences to triends who were suffering from Ague they could not throw off, and I have 
never — ‘a it to fallin effecting acure. In many instances a very few doses have produced 
that result. 

You are perfectly at liberty to make use of this letter, andfrom my knowledge of your inte. 
grity and uprightness of character, I am sure that all you do publish wiil be e ually t-uthful 
and sincere with that of Youre faiibfully G. P. *:. JAMES 

To Mr. Edward 8. Morris, Philadelphia, Pa. , 

E. 8. MORRIS, 256 Arch Street, Philadelphia, Sole Proprietor and Manufacturer. For sale 
by HENRY HAVILAND, 23 John Street, New York, aud by Draggists generally in the 
United States, Canadas, Provinces, and West Indies. 


ELLUC & CO.—French Apothecaries and Chemists, Importers 
and Manufacturers of fine Unemicals, Drugs. Perfumery and Toilet Goods, from the best 
London and Paris Houses, and of first quality only. 
635 Broadway, and 250 Fourih Avenue 


THE CANADA LIFE ASSJRANCE COMPANY. 
CHIEF OFFICE, HAMILTON, C, W. 
Subscribed Capital.. $1,000,000. 
AUR ances GRANSED ON THE ORDINARY PLAN FOR THE WHOLE OF 
Life, with or without Profit. Endowments securing sums at death or at specified ages, 
Half-Credit Assurance, one halfof the Premiam for the first seven years remaining at interest 
asadebt. Assurances on Joint Lives. Annuities, immediate, deterred, aud survivorship. 
Proposals tor Life Assurance entertained for any sum from $100 to $8 000 
Low rates of Premiam, receivabie annually, or by halt-yearly, or quarterly instalments. 
Annual exbibiis of the affairs of the Company ; and annual divisions of profit. The Accumu- 
lated Assurance Fund bears a full proportion to business and duration. 
Policies of five years’ standing purchased at a valuation. 
Assured parties, who ma di d orn itated to discontinue payment ef Premiums, 


may exchange their policies for others of smaller amounts unencumbered with further charges. 
Liberal regulations of residence and travel. 


SPECIMEN RATES FOR THE ASSURANCE OF $100. 
FOR LIFE. HALF CREDIT. 











ENDOWMENT ASSUKANCE. 
; ’ Half Premium | Whole Prem. | At 60, or death | At 65, or deati: 
With Profit | With’t Profit Ist seven years | rem’'dr of lite if earlier. if earlier. ‘ 








$1 89 | $1 &8 
; 213 

7 § : 2 46 
3 05 | ‘ 283 


Forms of proposal and all requisite information may be obtained on application to THOMAS 
M. SIMONS, Secretary, Hamilton, C. W., or to any of the Agencies in Canada. Agents also 
Detroit, Michigan, at s:. Jonn N. B., at 81. John’s, Newfoundland 


ALBION LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. 
LONDON AND NEW YORK 


INSTITUTED 1805, 


HIS COMPANY HAS BREN IN SUCCESSFUL OPER ATION FIFTY YEARS. 
The Profits of 1855, averaging 40 per cent in augmentation, or 20 per cent in Cash, are now 
course of payment. 


Prospectus, with rates and every information ceo be had on application at the Agency, 
44 WALL STREET. 
ROBT. 8. BUCHANAN. 
SECURITY FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
Of the City of New York. 
OFFICE, 31 PINE STREET (GREAT WESTERN BUILDINGS.) 
CASH CAPITAL, $200,000, 
his Company insures Property of a!l kinds against Loss and Damage by Fire, on as favour- 
able terms as similar Institutions in this City. 
DIRECTORS. 
Edward Haight, 
Samuel C. Paxson, 








Joseph Walker, Joseph Lawrence, 
William F Mott, Jas. G. Garner 
John Halsey, Richd P. Bruff, Wm. Birdsall, Jr., 
Edward Wood, |. B. Wyman, Wm. H. Hussey, 
Robert L. Case, Edwd. Wiliets, D. Cromwell, Jr. 
Wm. Dennistoun, E. J. Donnell, Chas. E. Parker, 
Edwd. Merritt, John R. Willis, Jobn D. Warren. 
Henry Barrow, Smith Lawrecce, Edward Cromwell Wm. M. Abbatt, 
George B. Grinnell, John Allen, Matthew Mitchell, David B. Keeller. 
THOMAS W. BIRDSALL, Secretary JUSEPH WALKER, President. 


Pa Ae: 


OTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN, THAT AN ACT PASSED BY THE PARLIAMENT 
of the United Kingdom for changing the name of the ‘‘ NATLTONAL LOAN FUND LIFE 
ASSURANCE SOCIKTY,’’ having on ihe 2d July instant received the Royal assent, the Bp- 
siness of this Company will hencefor h be conducted under its new name. ‘* THE INTERNA- 
TIONAL LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY.”’ JAMES B. M. CHiPMAN, 
Montreal, July 26, 1855 General Agent British N. A. Colonies. 


RB. M. Whitlock, 
Robt. Lindley Marray, 
Wm. Alien Butler, 
George H. Beyer, 

EK. W. Corlies, 

8 T. Valentine, 
Charles Ely, 





INTERNATIONAL LIFE ASSURACE SOCIETY OF LONDON. 
Establisbed in 1838, Incorporated and Empowered by Act of Parliament 
Capital Half-a-Million Sterling. 

COURT OF DIRECTORS IN LONDON. 

Edmond Sheppard Symes, Esq., M. D., Chairman. 

A. Campbell Barciay, Esq.| John Ellitson, M.D.. &.R.S. Johu Moss, Esq., 
Charles Bennett, E-q. Thomas Colley Graitan, Esq , Thomas Niceolf, Esq., 
Samuel King Charch, Esq , Henry J. Hodgson, Erq., Ctement Tabor, Esq.. 
c a Joseph Thompson, Esq. 
Manager, J “ander Starr, Esq —Auditors, Professor Wheatstone, F.R.S.; Professor 
Jobn Radford Young. 
OqLantal LOCAL DIRECTORS 
- Holmes, A. La Rocque, Wm. Lunn, Rev. 4. Flan- 
Montreal,.......... ++. ses egau, Theo. Hart, Henry Judah 
das. G@ A. Creighton, J. Strachan, T. C. Kinnear, 
Hon. 8. Cunnard, J. Tremain, H. Pryor. 
PO. Hill, Agen: 
R. F. Hazen, W Wright, E. Allison, Hon. J. 8. 
Gray, W. Jack. 


Halifax, N.8 


St. Joan, N.B........+- 


. W. J. Starr, Agent 
St. John Newfeundlana § =. Hoyles, Hon, J. Orewey, Hon. J. Noad, Hon 


}. F. Bennet:, E. Stab 
N. Stabb, Agent 
MES B.M. CHIPMAN, Agentfor Britis North American Co’onies. 
Lb. D. MACKENZIE, Acconvtant and Cashier. 
Chief Office tor B. N. A. Colonies—Mekcunts’ EXCHANGE, MONTREAL 
Agents and Medical Examiners have been appointed throughout Canada, Nova Scctia, New 
Branswick, P. K. Island, and Newfoundland, from the former of whom Pamphiets, Blanks and 
every information may be obtained 
The advantagesoffered by the ‘‘ International ’’ are numerous and varied, and Insurers are 
earnestly r ded to the ideration of them 


BRITISH COMMERCIAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
LONDON AND AMERICA 


AGENCY, NO.65 WALL STREET NEW YORK 
ESTABLISHED 1820. 


CAPITAL 3,000,000, 
With a large accumulated Surpius. 
HIS COMPANY offersthe following, among other 
ADVANTAGES TO INSURERS. 

Low rates of insurance without profits. 

Loans granted on policies. 

Halt of premium may remain on loan. 

No extra charges for crossing the Atlantic 

The security of a iarge capita) 

California, Australia, and specialrisks tateu 

Premiums can be taken quarterly. 

Large bonuses on policies on the matuaiscale. 

NEW YORK REFERERS. 
His Excellency HAMILTON FISH, late Governor of the State of New York. 
ANTHONY BARCLAY, Esq., H. B. M. Consv! 
Stephen Whitney, Pq. Henry Grinnell, Esq 
James Gallatin, Em. Hon. Judge Campbeli | 
Samuel Wetmore, Esq. John Cryder, Esq. 
MEDICAL EXAMINERS 

JOHN C. CHEESMAN, M. D., 473 Broadway. | F. U. JOHNSTON, M. D., 28 East 14th St 
GEO. M. KNEViTT, General Agent cf the United States. 


THE INTERNATIONAL LIFE ASSURANOE SCOIETT 
OF LONDON. 
(Late National Loan Fand Life Assurance Society.) 
Orrice or Tae (FENERAL AGENTS FOR Tap UNerap StaTm, 
New York, August 1, 1855. 
"(HE Undersigi. ecnereby give notice that the name ofthe National Loan Fund Life Asearnace 
Society of London, has A changed by an Act of Parliament to which the Royal Assent wat 
given on the 2nd July last, to 
THE INTERNATIONAL LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIRTY, 
and that they continue to receive epplications for Life Assurance on the most favourable terms. 
Pampblets containing the Rates ef Premium can be obtained at their Office, No. 71 WALL 
STREET, or from any of their numerous Agents throughout the United States. 
LOCAL BOARD OF DIRECTORS 
John J. Palmer, 


Robert J. Dillon, 
James Boorman, ©, Edward Habicht, 
Fanning C. Tucker, Aquila G. Stout, 
Daniel Parish, Paul Spofford, J. G. Holbrooke 
So.icrror—Robert J. Dillon. l Consvuttine CounseL—J. W. Gerard. 
Mepicat Examiners—S, 8. Keene.—M. Clymer. 
The Local Board of Directors meet every Wednesday at the Office, 71 Wall Street, New York, 
where all business connected with the Society’s operations is transacted, affording thereby every 
it? treme ot — and attention to parties in cases of Leave to Travel, Loans, 
lement of Claims, &c. 
All Policies are issued at the Office, 71 WallStreet, New York, and all claims are adjusted and 
paid without reference to London. 
The Medical Examiners meet daily at the Office in Wall Street. between nd 2 0’clock, P.M. 
Capital Stock, £500,000. 
A GUARANTEE FUND OF B100,000 is deposited in the hands of the Comptroller of 
the State of New York for the benefit of all Futley-berers tai me Voted States. 
. ’ 
J. G. HOLBROOKE. } General Agents. 


THE GLASGOW & NEW YORK STEAMSHIP CO.'S 
SPLENDID AND POWERFUL STEAMERS 


EDINBURGH, 2,500 Tons......... _. «Wm. Cumming, commander. 
NEW YORK, 2.150 Tons... .........++ +++ Robert Craig, commander. 
GLASGOW, 1,962 Tons... Jobn Duncan, commander. 
Are appointed to sail 
From Glasgow. np Prom New Yori: 

’ RK b 2,| NEW YORK, Saturday, Sept’r. 30, at noon. 
NEWYORK, Tuesday, “September | TE AGGOW Saturday, Ocrbr. il, at noon. 
EDINBURGH, Wednesday, October 15, | EDINBURGH, Saturday, Nov’r. 15, @t noon, 

Rates OF PassaGe. 








J. Phillips Phenix, Eag 
Jobn H. Hicks, Exq 





Caleb Barstow, 
B. F. Wheelright, 
Henry Ludiam, 


From New York 
.. 15 guineas | First Class... ..... 0. ecsses: vee O75 00 
Steerage, found with cooked provi 
TRUER oe bec vedeced cot cos veseu Grae 


From Glasqou. 
First Clase .........-s02 020% 
Steerage, found with cooked provi : 
BIORE, .. ceccccee eee ere ee? 8 guineas 
An Experienced Surgeon attached to each Steamer 
For Freight or parsace, apply to 
New York City bills or Gold only taken, 


 ‘W. YOUNG & CO., PROPRIETORS. 
OFFICE, NO, 15 BEEKMAN 8T. 


J. MeSYMON, 17 Broadway N. Y. 








Wm. YOUNG. 
8. J, ABERN. 











